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¢¢ The wounding and painful shafts do not come from 
outside, through gossip which only pricks us on 
the surface, but from the ambush of our own 
unconscious. It is our own repressed desires 
that stick like arrows in our flesh. 9? 


Carl Gustav Jung (1875-1961) 
Symbols of Transformation 
1956 


Saint Sebastian by Andrea del Sarto (1486-1530) 
Collection 
Museum of Fine Arts, Caen. 


This illustrated essay is the outcome of independent 
research by the author, Peter Ogwen Jones. It has 
been placed on the Internet from where anyone 
may freely download it for study purposes. 


It must not, under any circumstances, be circulated, 
published or otherwise reproduced, in part or in 
whole, for any form of commercial or personal gain. 
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One of the earliest known pictorial representations of 
Sebastian, this mosaic depicting the saint is housed in 
Rome at the basilica of San Pietro in Vincola, which 
translates as St Peter in Chains. Consecrated in 439 by 
Pope Sixtus Ill, the basilica’s mosaic dates to the 7th- 
century, with Sebastian portrayed wearing the ‘chlamys’, 
or cloak of his military office. No attempt has been made 
to evoke his mode of martyrdom, which was to so 
preoccupy artists in later centuries. 
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How does a 3rd-century saint become a gay icon centuries 
later? Let us start at the beginning, even though there is not a 
lot known about that saintly individual named Sebastian. 


Contemporary sources are thin on the ground and it is not until the 
4th-century that our elusive saint puts in an appearance, in what 
passes for historical records. It was Ambrose, bishop of Milan from 
374 to 397, who was claimed to be the first to extol the virtues 
of Sebastian, although modern scholarship tends to think that 
the account attributed to Ambrose, Passio Sancti Sebastiani, was 
actually the work of some unidentified writer of the 5th-century. 


Be that as it may, Ambrose himself was a tough character, playing the 
role of statesman as well as church leader, even rebuking the Roman 
Emperor at the time, Theodosius the Great (379-395), who had 
punished a bishop for burning down a synagogue in a pyromanic 
burst of anti-Semitism. And Ambrose did not stop there in his efforts 
to thwart anyone opposing what was to become the all-powerful 
Church of Rome. The bishops of Rome were to ultimately take over 
the universal reins of Christendom, as self-styled pontiffs, the 
spurious foundation of which lay in the concocted notion of ‘Apostolic 
Succession’ to Saint Peter, who, as it happens, was crucified by 
Rome in what is now St Peter’s Square, in front of the basilica named 
after him. At the time in the 1st-century, the location was the Circus 
of Nero, who ordered many other executions of Christians, including 
that of St Paul. 


Pagan members of the Roman senate were undermined by Ambrose 
in their pursuit of a more flexible and homogeneous religious society. 
Christianity demanded a monopoly on God and the old gods were not 
to be tolerated. If you disagreed you were a heretic, the standard 
approach for centuries thereafter, resulting in horrific persecution of 
anyone daring to refuse to toe the Catholic Party line. Having 
previously seen pagans slaughtering Christians, Rome surpassed 
itself in killing fellow Christians elsewhere. 


Ambrose, writing in Latin, said of Sebastian that he was ‘carus erat 
Imperatoribus Diocletiano...’. This simply meant that he was held dear 
by the emperor Diocletian, suggesting no more than fondness, and 
not that they were gay lovers, as has been historically over imagined. 
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Circus of Nero from Pirro Ligorio’s 
engravings of Rome, published in 
1561; 


The area of 
ancient Rome 
that was to 
become the 
Vatican City is 
where Nero’s 
Circus once 
stood, a scene 
of incalculable 
numbers of 
Christians being 
put to death to 
entertain 
Rome’s pagan 
citizens. 


After the Great 
Fire of Rome 
in July 64, 
Emperor Nero 
blamed the 
city’s Christian 
community, and 
those rounded 
up ended their 
days in the 
circus. 


Nearly three- 
quarters of 

the city was 
destroyed in the 
conflagration. 


Collection Museum of Fine Arts, Seville. 


Spanish artist Luis de Vargas (1502-1567) painted 
Sebastian contemplating the Cross, his left hand holding 
the arrows that presage the outcome of his chosen faith. 


Born in Narbonne in the Empire’s province of Gaul (today’s France), 
Sebastian joined the Roman army in 283, the year in which Marcus 
Aurelius Carinus became emperor — lasting just a couple of years on 
the imperial throne. Next came Diocletian in that role and his pagan 
mindset was dead against Christians of any sought, often engaging 
in persecutions on an industrial scale. The religious pendulum was 
swinging back and forth in those days, and being committed to 
following Christ’s teachings meant that Sebastian had to be discrete 
about his affiliation to this new religion, especially as he was now a 
senior member of the emperor’s personal troops. The artist Luis de 
Vargas (1502-1567) shows him on the left of the page, contemplating 
his fate. 


Sebastian was now playing a dangerous game, especially so with his 
successful efforts in converting others, with even a miracle involving 
the wife of an official named Nicostratus. Her name was Zoe and she 
had lost the ability to speak for some six years, before Sebastian 
converted her and her speech returned. Much good did it do her, or 
her husband, as both were subsequently executed for their faith, 
along with others whom Sebastian had recently converted in Rome. 


It was now the year 286 and Sebastian’s activities became known to 
the emperor, who, not surprisingly, was outraged by his captain’s 
forbidden religious stance. For his disloyalty, Sebastian was ordered 
to be taken to a field, tied to a tree — some say a column — and used 
for target practice by archers. Thoroughly punctured with arrows, 
Sebastian was left for dead, although, amazingly, he may have been 
at death’s door but had not yet entered. 


Enter Irene, the widow of Castulus, friends of Sebastian and fellow 
Christians, and she had intended to retrieve the body for burial. Irene 
discovered that, although gravely wounded, Sebastian was still alive. 
So she took him to a secret location and in time he was nursed back 
to health, as painted by many, including Delacroix — above right. 


Eventually, Sebastian did enter death’s door, having placed himself 
on some steps, where he knew the emperor would be passing by. 
With an astonishing degree of audacity, Sebastian admonished the 
passing emperor, who, inevitably, thought he was seeing a ghost, 
given that his former captain was supposed to have been finished 


Collection The Met, New York. 


Irene tends to Sebastian’s wounds in this painting of 
1836 by Eugene Delacroix (1798-1863). 


The ghastly figure of Sebastian confronts the emperor, 
after recovering from the archery incident. This engraving, 
published in Li/lustrazione Italiana (February 1879), was 
based on a painting by Gustave Boulanger (1824-1888) 
that was exhibited at the Paris Salon of 1877. 


Venetian-born Giovanni Battista Piranesi (1720-1778) 
was famed for his etchings and engravings of Rome, like 
these two images showing St Sebastian’s basilica, the 
Appian Way appearing in the foreground. 


This photograph of the interior of the basilica shows 
Sebastian's chapel on the far right. 


off with arrows. The emperor ordered that Sebastian be seized and 
this time be clubbed to death, in a manner that recovery would be an 
unlikely outcome. This brutal execution took place in the Palatine 
Hippodrome. Thereafter the body was to be thrown into a public 
sewer, making the retrieval of this martyr for burial virtually impossible, 
or so it was thought. This is depicted in the fourth panel of the group 
by Lieferinxe, shown here on the right. 


Enter Lucina, another pious Christian woman, who had experienced 
a vision about Sebastian’s demise. She secretly arranged for 
Sebastian’s body to be removed from the sewer and taken beyond 
Rome’s city walls, and then given an appropriate burial in the 
catacombs, at the entrance to a cemetery near the Appian Way. 


It was here that Sebastian was finally laid to rest in a basilica built in 
367, during the pontificate of Damasus the first, but it was rebuilt in 
the early 1600s to become the building we see today. However, in the 
800s Sebastian’s remains are said by several contemporary authors 
to have been removed to France, at the instigation of Pope Eugenius 
Il, who gave the body to Abbot Hilduin of St Denys. It is claimed to 
have been deposited at St Medard Abbey at Soissons in 826. What 
remains in Rome remains to be seen, since part of Sebastian’s skull 
also ended up at a Benedictine abbey at Ebersberg, Germany in 934. 


Body parts of holy figures from Christianity ended up all over the 
place, forming a kind of religious currency between rulers of one 
place or another. Inevitably, there was a thriving trade in such relics, 
affording the unscrupulous lucrative opportunities, as fakes and 
forgeries were flooding the market by the Middle Ages. The relics 
themselves were often destined for religious institutions in Europe, 
whose monasteries and the like put them on display for pilgrims to 
pay homage, along with a monetary offering — an ‘oblation’. 


The trade reached such vile proportions that during his pontificate 
from 1198 to 1216, Pope Innocent III forbade the sale of relics. 
However, his efforts met with little success, since there was money to 
be made. And when the Rome-inspired crusade reached 
Constantinople in 1204, the leaders in the form of European nobility 
sacked the city and carried off its treasures, including vast quantities 
of relics. The crusaders also devastated the city’s population, with 


Collection Hermitage Museum, St Petersburg. 
(Similar paintings are in other collections — see page 38) 


Four panels attributed to Josse Lieferinxe (fl. c.1493- 
1503/08), who was born in France. He is classified as a 
South Netherlandish artist. Each panel depicts the key 
events leading to the martyrdom of Sebastian. 


A reliquary manufactured 

in France in the late 
14th-century, or early 
15th-century, is made of 
copper and enamel. It 
depicts Sebastian flanked 
by two archers, below which 
is a glass cylinder that once 
contained an unidentified 
relic of the saint. 


Collection 
Hermitage Museum 
St Petersburg. 


Within Sebastian’s chapel in the Basilica lies the 
sculpture of the recumbent saint. Made of marble, it is 
the work of the Italian sculptor, Giuseppe Giorgetti, who 
was active in Rome during the second half of the 17th- 
century, working with his older brother Antonio. When his 
brother died in 1669, Giuseppe became head of their 
productive workshop in Rome. 


Throughout the Italian Renaissance, classical sculptures 
from the aesthetic peak of Classical Greece and Rome 
were being unearthed, but often in a damaged state — 
much prized nevertheless. As a result of this, extensive 
restoration work was required and the Giorgetti brothers 
were highly skilled in this area. 


The Barberini family had grown wealthy through their 
activities as merchants, firstly in Florence and then 
Rome, where Maffeo Barbarini was elected to the papal 
throne in 1623 as Pope Urban VIII. 


It was during his pontificate in the 1620s, that the antique 
sculpture known as the Barberini Faun (far right) was 
discovered in a moat, below the Castel Sant Angelo in 
Rome. The sculpture was restored by Giuseppe Giorgetti, 
although much of the left foot still remains missing. 


rape and slaughter of ‘fellow Christians’ on a vast scale. It was a 
shocking incident in Christianity’s pursuit of the ‘Prince of Peace’. 


Relics from the so-called ‘Passion of Christ’ fetched the highest 
prices. In the 320s, Helena, the mother of Emperor Constantine the 
Great, claimed to have found the actual cross on which Jesus was 
crucified, while she was in the Holy Land, and bits of this wooden 
object hit the relic market with a bang. She is also credited with 
finding the nails used at Christ’s crucifixion. Things really were getting 
out of hand, as observed by the pope, especially when such absurdities 
as a French town claiming to have the navel of Jesus, along with 
Rome’s claimed possession of one, while a third ‘Holy Navel’ was on 
show elsewhere. Equally absurd, several medieval monastic houses 
claimed to possess the Messiah’s foreskin! 


Obviously, relics of various biblical figures have had attributed to them 
innumerable miracles, in themselves a selective criteria for receiving 
saintly status by the Church of Rome. In the case of Sebastian, things 
were very much focused on his martyrdom as a defender of the 
Christian faith, but a synchronistic event was to take place that was 


wy... of Giorgetti’s 


Sebastian sculpture. 


The Barberini Faun Collection Glyptothek, Munich. 


Below we see the dramatic scene when Sebastian’s 
body was retrieved from Rome’s sewer by Lucina, who 
is pictured on the left of the canvas, with her female 
companion positioned on the staircase, keeping an eye 
out for anyone who might discover their illicit activities. 
This oil on canvas is the work of Madrid-born Alejandro 
Ferrant (1843-1917), who received a fellowship to study 
in Rome, and he mainly painted religious and historical 
subjects. The painting was completed in Rome in1877 
and, when exhibited the following year at the National 
Exhibition of Fine Arts, it won first prize. 


Collection Prado Museum, Madrid. 


to transform his significance in the eyes of Christian communities, 
who were experiencing bubonic plague, and this saint’s reputation as 
an aid to potential victims went on for centuries afterwards. 


In 1265, the archbishop of Genoa, Jacobus Voragine, produced his 
compilation of the lives of some 150 saints, a project that drew upon 
many different hagiographic sources to which he had access. The 
result was titled, Legenda Aurea, meaning Golden Legend, and it 
became a ‘best seller’, especially after the development of printing 


Collection J. Paul Getty Museum, Los Angeles. 


In contrast to Ferrant’s retrieval from Rome’s sewer, the 
Italian artist, Ludovico Carracci (1555-1619) chose for 
his oil on canvas of 1612, the moment when soldiers 
dumped the body of Sebastian. The then Cardinal Maffeo 
Barberini — later Pope Urban VIII — had commissioned 
the work for a chapel, but found the image’s brutality 
unlikely to inspire devotion, so he kept it in his private 
collection of Renaissance masterpieces. 


The Chi-Rho symbol 
in the painting (left) 
is anachronistic — it 
appears on the 
fabric. The event 
pictured by Ferrant 
took place in the 
280s, but this symbol 
was first devised in 
the following century, 
when Constantine 
the Great had a 
vision before the 
battle of Milvian 
Bridge in 312. 


XPIZTOX 
(Christos) 


Constantine’s Chi-Rho banner is 
shown in a stained glass window. 


Collection Walters Art Museum, Baltimore. 


Josse Lieferinxe painted St Sebastian Interceding for 
the Plague-Stricken between 1497 and 1499. 


This detail from 
the top left of the 
painting shows 
the arrow-struck 
saint imploring 
God for help in 


Below them we 
see the angels of 
good and evil, as 
described in the 
Golden Legend 
account. 


the town of Pavia. 


in Europe in the 1450s. It was translated into several languages from 
the original Latin, with William Caxton producing an edition in English 
in 1483. The book was held in such high esteem that it was consulted 
regularly in times of need, so as to establish which holy person would 
be most appropriate to entreat through prayer. 


The entry on St Sebastian recounts the now familiar episodes 
leading to his death, but finishes with a description of what happened 
in the late 600s, when plague swept through Italy at the time, as 
described in the Golden Legend: 


‘All Italy was smitten with so great a pestilence that those remaining 
alive struggled to bury the vast numbers of dead, especially in Rome 
and Pavia. A good angel was seen by many followed by an evil angel, 
bearing a staff with which he would strike a house, the number of 
times equalling the number of resulting dead within. Then at last it 
was shown to one by God's grace that this pestilence should not 
cease until they had made an altar to Saint Sebastian at Pavia, and 
this was erected in the church of Saint Peter, and anon the pestilence 
ceased, and thither from Rome relics of Saint Sebastian were 
brought.’ 


Who received the message — ‘by God’s grace’ — that Sebastian could 
end this nightmare is not stated, and nor are we told why Sebastian 
could prove effective against plague. And yet he was to remain the 
guardian against the pestilence for evermore, invoked periodically 
when plague swept through Christian countries. Also, we are not told 
which of Sebastian’s relics were fetched from Rome, nor if they were 
returned from Pavia, the town south of Milan. Given what we have 
read earlier about this saint’s relics, it does rather appear as though 
not much remains beneath the beautiful marble piece by Giuseppe 
Giorgetti. It is clearly one of the finest sculptures to emerge from 
the Italian Renaissance, and Giorgettis work on restoring antique 
sculptures obviously influenced his style and technique in producing 
this and other works. 


The Titian painting reproduced here was created around 1510 to 
celebrate the end of an outbreak of plague. In it we see a youthful 
Sebastian standing next to St Roch, traditionally portrayed pointing 
to the plague sore, or ‘bubo’, on his leg. Active in the 14th-century, 


Simply known as Titian 
(1488/90-1576), Tiziano 
Vecelli was born in the 
Republic of Venice, the 
patron saint of which is 
St Mark, shown in the 
painting in the centre. 
On the left we see the 
doctor saints, Cosmas 
and Damian, while on 
the right are pictured 
saints Roch and 
Sebastian. 


Collection 


Basilica of Santa Maria 
della Salute, Venice. 


DETAIL 


Roch (San Rocco in Italian) was a pious individual, whose fame for 
healing plague victims spread far and wide, with many miraculous 
cures associated with his religious intercession in Italian hospitals 
and elsewhere. He is frequently portrayed with Sebastian, the patrons 
of such commissioned artistic works hoping thereby to gain double 
protection from the horrors of plague. And in addition to the various 


The inclusion of the 
Madonna and Child 
theme sought to 
enhance the spiritual 
impact of paintings like 
this work by Moretto da 
Brescia (1498-1554). 


Pictured in the centre of 
the group is St Martin, 
who, like Sebastian 
himself, was formerly a 
member of the imperial 
guard, before going on 
to become the bishop 
of Tours in the Roman 
province of Gaul. 


On the right we see St 
Roch, who, as is usual 
in portrayals of this 
saint, exposes his leg to 
reveal the mark (bubo) 
of plague infection. 


Sebastian’s loin cloth is 
most unusual in having 
an almost phallic 
appearance in the way it 
has been tied. What the 
artist had in mind for this 


Collection Santa Maria delle Grazie Church, Brescia. Curious detail remains 
uncertain. 


Madonna with Child in Glory with Saints Roch, 
Martin and Sebastian. 


biblical characters, the patron and even his family members were also 
often included in the works, hoping thereby to afford protection from 
plague for their loved ones in what amounts to ‘sympathetic magic’ in 
a Christian context. The mere act of commissioning a painting could, 
it was thought, achieve a superstitious role. 


And if the work was subsequently gifted to a religious institution, then 
the donors could hope for greater protection — and even a shorter 
stay in ‘Purgatory’ while awaiting God’s decision on their soul’s 
destiny: Heaven or Hell. 


As well as individual wealthy donors commissioning works directly 
from the artists, various monastic orders sought to enhance their 
buildings’ environments with frescoes, including images of Sebastian. 
The Augustinian order commissioned Benozzo Gozzoli to undertake 
several frescoes in their church at San Gimignano, but while working 
on one featuring incidents in Augustine’s life, an outbreak of plague 
struck in 1464. The artist then interrupted work on that fresco and 
switched to the subject of Sebastian, as illustrated below. 


Collection The Met, New York. 


In this work by the Florentine artist, Benozzo Gozzoli 
(c.1420-1497), again we see the diminutive figures of the 
donors, their 
reduced size in 
relation to the 


Collection Walters Art Museum, Baltimore. 


In this painting of Sebastian by the Italian artist Antonio 
Rimpatta (fl.1500-1530), we see the family of the donor, 
either seeking the saint’s protection, or simply giving 


thanks for being spared during an outbreak of this saintly folk being 
dreaded disease. a gesture of 
humility in the 


presence of such 
august persons. 


With Sebastian 
and Roch, are 
saints Nicholas 
of Tolentino and 
also Bernardino 
of Siena, both of 
whom would 


Even the latest addition to 
the family joins in the 
adoration of the saint, who 
gazes down at the group 
in — what is hoped — an 
expression of compassion 
for their well-being. This detail from Gozzoli’s Sebastian fresco shows monks from the Augustinian 


order, along with townsfolk from San Gimignano, all hoping that the saint will 
protect them from the outbreak of plague in 1464. Fully clothed on this occasion, 
Sebastian is about to be crowned as a martyr by two angels, while others break 
the arrows that are more usually shown penetrating his body. 


have hada 
known personal 
significance for 
the donor. 


Giovanni Battista Cima 
(c. 1459 - c.1517) 
produced the above 
painting around 1487-88, 
and it includes members 
of the Confraternity of 
San Giovanni Evangelista 
in the foreground. 


Collection Pinacoteca di 
Brera, Milan 


The Cima painting on 
the left also includes the 
figure of armour-clad 

St George. 


Collection Gallerie dell 
Accademia, Venice. 


Giovanni Battista Cima (aka Cima da Conegliano) was an artist 
working mostly in Venice in the late 15th-century, and like so many 
others, he too produced the ‘crowd scenes’ in his altarpieces, 
squeezing in sundry saints and patrons to accompany the Madonna 
and Child, seen here overseeing the proceedings. And more often 
than not, Sebastian and his fellow anti-plague actor — St Roch — 
would appear in the wings of these staged spectaculars in oils and 
tempera. 


In the painting on the left, for example, our duo are joined by St John 
the Baptist, who is invariably rather rough and ready in appearance. 
And also Mary Magdalene, usually portrayed holding the alabaster 
container in which was the balm, or ointment, of spikenard, used in 
the anointing of Jesus at Bethany (Bible-Mark 14:3). Mary was to 
evolve, in the eyes of Rome’s misogynistic church leaders, into a 
much maligned figure. 


In 591, Pope Gregory declared that Mary was a ‘sinful women’, 
resulting in her being given lowly status. Not selected for inclusion in 
the officially determined canon to form the New Testament, the 
Gospel of Mary turned up in 1896 in Egypt, where also the Gospel of 
Philip was found in 1945. Both copies of these ancient manuscripts 
are implicitly clear on the fact that Jesus and Mary were exceptionally 
close, spiritually and emotionally. This would have been anathema to 
Rome, which extended its misogyny onto the palettes of artists, who 
were required to portray her as the ‘scarlet lady’, hence the red 
garments in paintings of the Magdalene. Naturally, the artists followed 
the papal brief to ensure they received the commissions from the 
religious institutions they depended upon for a living. 


Included in such artists’ clients were the ‘confraternities’ of the late 
Middle Ages and particularly the Renaissance. These were spiritual 
brotherhoods operating in towns and cities, and functioned quite 
independently of monasteries and the like. They provided opportunities 
for lay people to collectively participate in religious devotion, often 
focused on a particular saint, and at the same time engaging in 
charitable work in the communities where they were formed. Their 
general popularity continued to grow, as did their financial resources, 
particularly through membership by wealthy citizens, enabling the 
confraternity to purchase land and build churches themselves. 


ak 


This detail featuring 
Sebastian is from the 
Academy Gallery painting 
in Venice, shown below 
left. The work was produced 
around 1500 at the behest 
of a shipowner, Giorgio 
Dragan, as an altarpiece 
for the church of Santa 
Maria della Carita in Venice. 


Perhaps using the same 
model for Sebastian, the 
Cima painting on the right 
was a side panel for an 
altarpiece commissioned 
for the Church of San 
Rocco in the town of 
Mestre, but after the 
plague of 1630 it was 
moved to the Church of 
San Lorenzo. The right- 
hand panel depicted St 
Roch, with St Catherine in 
the centre panel. 


Collection Musee des 
Beaux Arts, Strasbourg. 


This detail from the plan shows Sebastian’s basilica, 
situated beyond the city’s walls at its foundation, as were 
catacombs and cemeteries in general. 


Another detail shows a procession of confraternity 
members, making their way in procession as flagellants. 
The illustration shows them wearing hoods and gowns, 
which had a gap in the fabric at the back, exposing the 
skin to the whip. In the Bazzi painting on the far right, we 
can see this distinctive feature of their garments 


In Florence, for example, there were over thirty confraternities by 
1350 and membership had tripled by the next century. Similarly, in 
Rome of the 16th-century well over a hundred confraternities had 
developed, each containing several hundred members. A similar 
success story occurred in Venice, where, in the late 1500s, local 
groups amounted to thousands of citizens — men and women — 
participating in various confraternities in the Venetian Republic. 


Processions were often a key feature of their activities, sometimes 
involving members in self-mortification in penitential imitation of 
Christ's flagellation. Referred to as ‘flagellants’, these men would whip 
themselves in purification during processions in public places, usually 
en-route to the churches they had founded and dedicated to one or 
more holy personages, or to particularly important sites such as 
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This plan of Rome’s maior religious buildings is an engraving from Speculum 
Romanae Magnificentiae, which was produced in the second half of the 16th- 
century, providing a wealth of information about the city. Its many wonderful 
illustrations feature mainly the antique buildings of Rome, along with sculptural 
objects and architectural details. These illustrations provide vital insights into the 
appearance of classical Rome, which was disappearing by the time of the book’s 
publication, as the city continued its rapid expansion. 
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These two 
paintings on 
canvas are by 
Giovanni 
Antonio Bazzi 
(1477-1549) 
and show the 
two sides of a 
banner he was 
commissioned 
to produce by a 
confraternity, 
known as the 
Compagnia di 
San Sebastiano 
in Camollia, 
near Siena. 
Bazzi received 
the contract in 
1525 for 20 gold 
ducats. 


The image 
below also 
includes St Roch again, and we can see members of the 
group clustered in the foreground. In the detail of the plan 
on the far left of this page, a banner is being held aloft by 
the figure leading the procession. The confraternity were 
so pleased with the banner, they gave the artist a bonus of 
10 ducats in 1531. The detail below shows the opening in 
the gown, where the whip could hit the exposed skin. 


Collection 
Galleria Palatina 
Palazzo Pitti 
Florence. 


We are left in no 
doubt that Rome is 
responsible by the 
presence of this 
soldier, holding the 
red cloak of Jesus. 
But as we see in 
the highlighted 
detail below, young 
men of Bazzi’s own 
generation are also 
present. Such 
anachronisms were 
in no way unusual 
at the time, although one cannot help but wonder after 
the relevance of their presence in this context. The figure 
on the far right seems to be striking a curious pose 
towards his companion with the horse, as highlighted. 


Above right we see another of Bazzi’s Sebastian paintings, 
this one dating to around 1513 and in the collection of 
the Portland Art Museum, USA. Artists’ workshops must 
have regarded models portraying both Christ and 
Sebastian as an interchangeable image for production 
output purposes: add a few arrows and there we are! 


Sebastian’s basilica beyond the old walls of Rome. Even today 
people continue to engage in this medieval practice in some Catholic 
countries, whipping themselves into a bloody frenzy, the intention 
being to emulate what they believe to be the suffering of Christ. The 
flagellation is an image, like others from the Passion, that has 


captured the imaginations of artists, including Bazzi, whose painting, 
from the state collection in Budapest, appears above. 


Giovanni Antonio Bazzi was — in today’s parlance — ‘out and proud’, 
his homosexuality being common knowledge to everyone. In his 
account of Bazzi in his copious biographical writings of the 1500s on 
Renaissance art, Giorgio Vasari (1511-1574) refers to Bazzi as being 
known as ‘Il Sodoma’ — the ‘sodomite’ — because he consorted with 
‘boys and beardless youths, whom he loved more than was decent’, 
as Vasari phrased it. By all accounts, Bazzi openly revelled in being 
queer, and he was also rather eccentric in his lifestyle generally. 


Even today many books and fine art sales catalogues still refer to 


When Bazzi received the commission to 
paint frescos in the cloister at the abbey of 
Monte Oliveto, near Siena, the brief at the 
beginning of the 1500s was to portray the 
key events in the life of St Benedict. Bazzi 
completed some twenty-eight frescos in 
all, but with a dash of vanity he included a 
full length portrait of himself in one of the 
scenes (left). And he also painted his pets, 
one of which was his tame badger (right). 
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Bazzi’s fresco in Rome’s Villa Farnesina depicts the 
marriage of Alexander the Great to Roxanna. It appears 
that Alexander was deeply in love with the beautiful youth 
Hephaestion, who, scantily clad and being consoled by a 
companion, reaches out in a gesture that implies a 
desire to halt the proceedings. Evidently, the gay artist 
who painted the work empathised with the unfolding 
emotional situation. When, on military campaign together 
Hephaestion died, Alexander was beside himself with 
grief, and was so overwhelmed by the loss that he 
refused to leave his army tent for several days. 


Bazzi with that Italian queer label, which is simply offensive today, 
since actually naming someone because of their sexual orientation 
is not acceptable in any modern culture, even if it has been common 
practice for centuries in the art world. 


Attributed to the German artist, Georg Pencz, the painting below of 
Sebastian’s archery experience is overtly erotic and homosexual in 
flavour. Pencz visited Italy several times and was deeply influenced by 
Venetian art. Back in Germany he was involved with other artists who 
held views wildly at odds with traditional Church dogma, and they 
were arrested and imprisoned in 1525. Known as the ‘godless 
painters ’, all three were subsequently pardoned. 


In the painting the erotic elements are obvious, with the naked archer 
on the right showing lustful interest in the kneeling figure in the centre 
foreground, who even upstages Sebastian himself. Similar details 
speak for themselves and there are several of them. 
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Something seems to 
have caught the attention 
of a female onlooker — 
and not necessarily the 
main event. 


Attributed to Georg Pencz 
(1500-1550), this painting 
of Sebastian’s martyrdom 
was sold at auction in 
Munich in 2018, its 
present whereabouts 
being currently unknown. 
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A notable feature of Bazzi’s painting of Alexander and 
Roxanna is the over abundance of what are known in 
Italian as ‘putti’, plump and naked young boys often with 
wings. Originally found as motifs in artwork of Classical 
Greece, such figures declined in popularity during the 
Middle Ages, largely due to the Church regarding them 
as too pagan and rude. However, they reappeared in the 
Renaissance through distinct associations with Love, 
connecting with the Greek figure Eros; the Roman Cupid. 


Given Bazzi’s presentation of Hephaestion as virtually 
naked and erotic in appearance, plus that explicit hand 
gesture in this painting, the artist is evidently laying more 
emphasis on Hephaestion’s relationship with Alexander 
than on the bride-to-be, Roxanna. 


Perhaps Bazzi was giving expression to that quite subtle 
emotional fear that some gay men have of becoming 
involved with a bi-sexual male, with its inherent anxiety of 
being unable to compete with a woman, resulting in the 
inevitable loss of their lover’s attention and affection. 
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Collection Albertina Museum, Vienna. 


This drawing on the theme of Alexander’s marriage is by 
Raffaello Sanzio da Urbino (1483-1520) — more simply 
known as Raphael. Dating from 1517, in this work 
everyone gets as naked as the putti, seen generally 
cavorting about, while two older, unidentified youths also 
make an appearance in this drawing. 


Collection Hermitage Museum, St Petersburg. 


The work of an unknown Spanish artist, here we see 
Sebastian on the right with a bow and arrow, which he 
appears to contemplate with a certain disdain. 


With him is the 3rd-century Pope Fabian (Fabianus), 
although there is no known connection between the two 
characters. Fabian’s rise to the papal thrown is a 
remarkable story, since he was a layman who travelled 
from his farm and went to Rome to witness the papal 
election, following the death of Pope Anterus. In the 4th- 
century account by Eusebius of what happened, the 
writer describes a dove descending on Fabian’s head to 
the astonishment of all. It was immediately determined by 
the assembled people that it was a sign from God, that 
he had been chosen by the Holy Ghost. No doubt the 
ambitious churchmen in attendance felt thwarted. 


Not all portrayals of Sebastian show him naked but for a loincloth. 
Here we see two rather more sober images of the saint, richly 
dressed in the costume of around the late 15th-century. So what 
prompted the Renaissance shift into a rather more erotic look? The 
obvious answer: when the naked classical sculptures of early Rome 
and Greece were appearing on the scene, they had a profound 
influence on aesthetic taste, shifting constraints on perceptions of 
illustrated morality. The Barberini Faun is a case in point (page 4). 


Even portrayals of the Flagellation of Christ went into free fall, as 
illustrated below in the Bacchiacca painting, produced at the 
beginning of the 1500s — complete with flamboyant party hats! 
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Collection National Gallery of Art, Washington. 


Francesco d’Ubertino Verdi (1494-1557), also known as Bacchiacca. 
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Collection Detroit Institute of Arts. 


Again smartly clothed and clutching an arrow, Sebastian 
appears in this painting with Saint Matthew, the work 
being by Cristoforo Caselli (1460-1521). 


Collection Pinacoteca, Citta di Castello, Umbria. 


Luca Signorelli (c.1450-1523) painted this version of 
Sebastian’s martyrdom around 1498. The two archers are 
virtually naked, while the crossbowmen are richly dressed. 
A generous display of the male physique, although what it 
has to do with martyrdom is anyone’s guess. 


Detail of Sebastian from Signorelli's martyrdom painting. 


Obviously, not all images produced of Sebastian, or even Christ's 
flagellation, were either Renaissance ‘fashion plates’, or even erotic 
in content — gay or otherwise. What can be surprising is how, on close 
examination, there are details that leave one wondering what was 
going through the artist’s imagination at the time. Luca Signorelli’s 
painting of Sebastian (below) also gives foreground prominence to 
someone's buttocks, in this instance a crossbowman. 
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Signorelli’s Flagellation of Christ (1510) goes a step 
further in portraying those doing the whipping as being 
stark naked, for no apparent reason. 


Collection 
Uffizi Gallery, 
Florence. 


Details even show two soldiers 
arm-in-arm, again with no obvious 
explanation for this gesture of 
male affection. 


In another of 
Signorelli’s 
flagellation 
scenes, 
modesty only 
just prevails, 
as the artist 
clearly 
revels in 

the male 
anatomy. 
Even the 
underwear 
is revealing. 


Collection 
Pinacoteca, 
Citta di 
Castello. 


Highlighted detail from Signorelli’s Flagellation of Christ. 


On the right we see the magnificent polyptych set of 
paintings by Signorelli, illustrating the smaller predella 
images which appear beneath the main structure, 
showing a succession of themes from the life of Christ 
and the Virgin Mary. 


The central upper sections depict God the Father, below 
which the Madonna and Child appear, while the side 
panels show an assortment of popular saints — including 
Sebastian — and some contemporary bishops. 


The work is signed by Signorelli and dated 1508. 


Collection Diocesan Museum, Cortona, Tuscany. 


Another scene of the flagellation of Christ by Signorelli, dated to around 1502, 
the highlighted detail on the left showing the extraordinary dynamism the artist 
achieves with his figures. 


Highlighted details shown on this page amply illustrate Signorelli's 
remarkable ability to grasp the male figure in a dynamic expression, 
almost suggesting dancers in a modern ballet. The one shown on the 
left captures the moment when all this activity could lead to the figure 
almost losing his loincloth, revealing the man’s well-formed lower 
body. In Signorelli’s paintings of men, the shoulder blades take on a 
size and prominence that is close to becoming a characteristic of this 
artist’s style. Again, in the detail from the Lindenau predella (right), 
which illustrates five stages in the Passion of Christ, the figure 
expresses movement to perfection. 


This detail 
(left) is 

from the 
polyptych 
and features 
arrow-strewn 
Sebastian. 


Collection 
San Medardo 
Collegiate 
Church of 
Arcevia, 
Ancona. 
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This group of five images is from the predella, or base, of 
an altarpiece by Signorelli, the second from the left being 
featured in the two images below. 


Collection Lindenau Museum, Altenburg. 


Collection Uffizi Gallery, Florence. 


Signorelli’s Adoration of the Magi (above) contains the 
usual cast of characters in this popular subject for artists: 
the Madonna and Child on the far right with sundry figures 
in what Renaissance artists took to be the costumes of 
1st-century Palestine. However, on the left are seen two 
young men — arm-in-arm — in the more flamboyant outfits 
of Signorelli’s Italy, seemingly more interested in each 
other than the Messiah’s birth, as shown in detail below. 


Giorgio Vasari said of Luca Signorelli that, ‘He was held in his time in 
Italy as famous and his works as valuable as anyone else at any time 
has ever been; because in the works that he made in painting, he 
showed the method of doing the nude, and that one can so well make 
one seem alive with art and difficulty.’ 


And yet this Renaissance genius lacks the exposure he so richly 
deserves, and it was only in recent decades that his public profile has 
been significantly raised, particularly through an exhibition in 2019 at 
Rome’s Capitoline Museum: ‘Luca Signorelli and Rome — Oblivion 
and Rediscoveries’. The curators of this exhibition, displayed in the 
rooms of the Palazzo Caffarelli, observed how Signorelli was greatly 
influenced by classical statuary, studied during his visits to Rome, 
adding that his work was highly praised by that rising star of the next 
generation of masters, Michelangelo, whose use of nakedness was 
almost blasphemous to some eyes, as illustrated on page 30. 


Once more we can explore some seemingly inexplicable details in 
Signorelli’s religious paintings, noted on page 14 with those two 
soldiers arm-in-arm in that particular flagellation scene, housed in 
Florence’s Uffizi Gallery. In the same gallery is a Signorelli picture 
depicting the Adoration of the Magi (left), and here again two males 
demonstrate obvious affection for each other, as shown here in this 
detail on the left. Again, one wonders what they are doing in this 
painting at all, ‘camping it up’ in what should be a deeply spiritual 
scene of profound significance to Christians. And it is particularly 
puzzling in that the Church is often responsible for commissioning 
these works for public display. Some churchman or other must also 
have wondered about that detail, but perhaps they were privy to its 
whispered significance. 


Clearly, it is not something that would have been overlooked when the 
artist delivered the work to the client, so what is going on? Sure, the 
rediscovery of all that antique, unconstrained nudity in the sculptures 
of classical Greece and Rome had a role to play in promoting a new 
aesthetic for the creative folk of the Renaissance. But it certainly does 
not explain anachronistic inclusions, often of an implicit sexual nature, 
popping up in some of the works we have looked at. Surely, the two 
youths on the left, so obviously gay in every sense of the word, do not 
belong in the Holy Land attending the Nativity. 
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Collection Museum of Art, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


A charmingly erotic 
Signorelli painting of 
around 1490, known 
simply as Figures in a 
Landscape. Once again it 
presents a young man 
with a loincloth more 
ornamental than functional, 
while the woman’s outfit 
conceals remarkably little, 
as she exposes her thigh 
in a seductive manner. 


A companion piece to his Figures in a Landscape, 
reproduced on the previous page, the paintings dating to 
around 1490. Only this time we see two youths, one of 
whom, with his back to the viewer, wears underpants so 
flimsy it seems hardly worth the bother of putting them on. 


The seated youth in the painting reappears elsewhere in 
Signorelli’s work, as illustrated right-centre of this page. 


Both pictures are in the collection of the same gallery in 
the USA. 


Collection 
Museum of Art, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


A similar puzzle arises in two of Signorellis Madonna and Child 
paintings, reproduced here with details illustrating the youths in 
question. The circular form of the paintings are in what is described 
as the ‘tondo’, a format more popular in works destined for private 
collections, rather than religious institutions. The one shown here on 
the right was commissioned for the Medici villa of Castello, according 
to Vasari’s account of 1568. The background is filled with bronzed 
youths, amusing themselves amidst the ruins 
of antiquity. 


As is convention in the Madonna and Child 
theme, the infant Jesus appears naked, but 
then so too does the young man handling his 
sandal in the image below, the same individual 
appearing in the Toledo (USA) painting of two 
youths, shown here on the left. Our attention is 
being drawn to the sandal because in the Bible 
(John 1:27) John the Baptist, speaking of 
Jesus, says that he, John, is not worthy to 
untie his sandals, a lowly activity usually 
undertaken by servants. 


The youth (right) with his sandal reappears above in 
Signorelli’s Madonna and Child, circa 1495-1498. 


Collection Alte Pinakothek, Munich. 
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This Signorelli Madonna and Child once belonged to 
Florence’s Medici family, the picture dating to around 
1490. Once more scantily clad or naked youths appear 
in the background. Why is the one lying on the ground 


holding his reed flute in that 
» evocative position? 


Collection 
Uffizi Gallery, 
Florence. 


This drawing by Signorelli illustrates perfectly his masterly 
grasp of the male anatomy, using black and red chalk with 
brown and grey ink for this intriguing composition. 


Collection 
Kupferstichkabinett, Berlin. 


When we look at the altarpiece here on the right, we see the older 
figure of John baptising the younger Jesus, and again those two 
youths appear in the background, as shown in the detail from this 
polyptych. Perhaps they do indeed portray a naked Christ and the 
Baptist as younger men, this visual narrative expressing a time-line 
sequence in a single image; a familiar device in many paintings. 


The central panel was signed ‘Luca Signorelli de Cortona’, while the 
surrounding images and those in the predella are believed to be the 
work of Luca di Paolo da Matelica, who died in 1491, and possibly 
also Girolamo Genga (c.1476-1551). The five images in the predella 
illustrate stages in the Baptist’s life, culminating in his beheading at 
the behest of Herod’s daughter, Salome. 


Signorelli’s contribution to the Sistine 
Chapel, at the request of Pope Sixtus IV, 
included this image of The Testament 
and Death of Moses, the patriarch being 
seen on the far right, seated above the 
Ark of the Covenant. The fresco is dated 
to around 1482. 


Centre stage, however, is a figure with his 
back to us, displaying a shapely pair of 
buttocks, standing next to a man who is 
inexplicably naked, unlike all the other 
adults in the painting. Who are they? 
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This altarpiece by Signorelli features John baptising Jesus 
and again those two youths appear in the background. 


Collection 
Collegiate Church of San Medardo, Arcevia. 


Gregory’s storyline here concerns the brother of one of 
the monks, a devout layman who would visit the 
monastery each year to receive Benedict’s blessing, the 
strict requirement being that he fast on his journey. This 
he did until he met another traveller, who had a bag 
containing food, and, after three attempts at persuasion, 
tempted the monk’s brother to eat with him. Later, 
addressing the monk’s brother, Benedict said: ‘You let 
yourself be defeated by the evil enemy.’ 


There is no reference in the story to the traveller having 
exposed his underpants, as shown in the detail above, 
so are we to infer from this some suggestion of a 
homoerotic temptation? 


In the monastic, all-male ‘celibate’ communities, such 
‘goings-on’ between monks are by no means apocryphal, 
having been the source of many jokes among lay people 
for centuries. 


Was Signorelli implying this without being too obvious to 
the point of offending his client — the abbot? 


Work in the Sistine Chapel was Signorelli’s first major commission, 
but what he went on to achieve in Orvieto Cathedral and the abbey of 
Monte Oliveto Maggiore is simply breathtaking in magnitude and 
beauty. An example of Antonio Bazzi’s contribution to the frescoes at 
this abbey is seen on page 11, while Signorelli produced nine scenes 
in the abbey’s great cloister between 1497 and 1499. Each fresco 
illustrates events in the life of St Benedict, the principle source being 
the writings of Gregory the Great from around 593. It is thought that 
the selection of images was done on the basis that the theme had a 
particular relevance to life in the monastery itself, with imagery 
reflecting activities and concerns among the monks. 


As with other paintings looked at so far, the intention with the Monte 
Oliveto frescoes by Signorelli is to consider details in the imagery that 
do not necessarily feature in Gregory’s storylines, in his account of St 
Benedict. And to again question the relevance of such details, in an 
attempt to explore the artist’s thinking at the time of the paintings’ 
execution. We begin with the fresco reproduced above, the particular 
focus here being on the laymen who appear in the painting. And 
equally curious details in the fresco on the right. 
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In this detail from another fresco, we see St Benedict 
receiving homage from a man named Riggo, disguised in 
the armour of the king of the Goths, Totila, who is waiting 
in the background to see if the wise and holy St Benedict 
could uncover the rouse. Benedict did so and ordered 
Riggo to strip off the king’s garments and bring forth 
Totila himself, which was done to the amazement of all. 


Less clear from Gregory’s account are the three figures 
highlighted below, seemingly enraged in a jealous row. 
The character on the right seems to express an interest 
in the beautiful youth on the left, whose arm the central 
figure holds with his left arm, his right hand being about 
to draw his dagger, in what appears to be a fit of 
protective jealousy. 


Is this what Signorelli had in mind for this encounter? 


Once again Signorelli 
presents the rear view of 
a male in the centre 
foreground, illustrated in 
this highlighted detail. 
The figure stands near 
to that of Christ, in 
whose ear the Devil 
whispers, amid the 
mayhem of the 
surrounding scene. 

To the right of these we 
see a handsome youth 
(below) with a defiant 
stance, engaging with an 
elderly man next 

to him. 
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Sumptuously dressed, 
perhaps he embodies 
the materialism that is 
challenged by Christ’s 
teachings on man’s 

attachment to wealth. 


Moving on from the abbey of Monte Oliveto in Tuscany, we arrive 
at Orvieto, a small city in south-west Umbria, where the cathedral 
contains frescoes by Signorelli that also illustrate his genius, the 
detail below of the interior showing the monumental scale of the task 
undertaken in the San Brizio Chapel. 


The first of the themed frescoes to be examined is that of the 
Anti-Christ, a detail of this complex image appearing below, and in 
the bottom left corner we see a full length portrait of Signorelli 
himself, standing next to the Dominican friar and artist, Fra Angelico, 
who had previously worked on frescoes at Orvieto around 1447. 
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Gathered on the ground beneath the figure of Jesus, 

we see the luxury goods which also represent that 
attachment to the material world, in contrast to the realm 
of the spiritual life at the heart of monasticism. 


In the eyes of the Italian Dominican friar, Girolamo 
Savonarola (1452-1498), these objects were the ‘vanities’ 
destined for the eponymous ‘bonfires’ he had encouraged 
his fanatical followers to gather for the flames in Florence. 
This friar’s evangelical preachings sought to achieve a 
renewal of Christianity and to destroy the corruption of 
the Church. Having ignored the excommunication by 

the devious Borgia Pope Alexander VI, Savonarola was 
eventually seized and burnt at the stake in 1498. 


Savonarola’s apocalyptic visions and pronouncements 
influenced many at the time, including artistic expression, 
and on the plinth on which Jesus stands, there is a 
carving showing one of the ‘Horsemen of the Apocalypse’. 


Spanning an arch in the 
cathedral, Signorelli’s 
apocalyptic vision of the 
Last Judgement is filled 
with images of terror and 
alarm, as angelic forces 
descend on the crowded 
scene to determine who is 
destined for Hell or Heaven. 


As seen here on the right, 
once more the artist treats 
us to the rear view of a 
male, such prominent 
figures becoming almost a 
hallmark in his work. 


For his fresco of the Punishment of the Damned (detail above), 
featuring those ‘sinners’ selected for Hell, Signorelli’s imagination 
envisioned apocalypse, as we see men and women being harvested 
by demonic figures, including the surreal flight scene below. 
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The ghastly horror of the descent into the pit of Hell, is 
shown in detail above. Once more we see Signorelli’s 
characteristic approach to shoulder blades, the demonic 
figure on the left looking as though he is wearing armour 
on his shoulders. His green legs, suggesting rotting flesh, 
add to his sinister appearance, as he heaves another 
victim into the hellish world below. 


This detail shows a fiendish 
character tying the hands of 
another victim, who looks 
back at his oppressor in fear 
of what is to follow. 


Signorelli started work on 
his frescoes at Orvieto at 
the end of the 1400s. 


Evidently, Michelangelo was 
so fascinated with this 
scene of ferocious cruelty 
that he did a drawing of it, 
prior to his starting work on 
the ceiling of the Sistine 
Chapel in 1508. 


Finally, we come to the frescoes showing those chosen for salvation 
(left), and the subsequent Resurrection in the Flesh (below and right). 
Once more the nude dominates. Each of his frescoes had a strong 
impact on those attending the services in Orvieto cathedral, a stern, 
even terrifying reminder to lead a morally sound life — or else! 
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The crowning 
of those 
elected for 
Heaven and 
salvation are 
illustrated in 
these two 
details from 
the fresco, 
again showing 
Signorelli’s 
remarkable 
ability when 
painting the 
nude. 


Whether male 
or female, the 
artist excelled 
through his 
understanding 
of anatomy 
and human 
gesture. 
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The two images on the left glow with masculinity, except 
perhaps the figure in the middle of the threesome, whose 
face appears more feminine. Regardless, the companions 


are obviously ecstatic about this encoun 


ter in a busy 


scene of the promised Resurrection of the Afterlife. 


Luca Signorelli finished work at Orvieto around 1504, 
and after a couple of trips to Rome and elsewhere, he 


finally returned to his native Cortona, where 


he died in 


1523, his reputation as a master painter being secured. 


Raphael and Michelangelo were now in the limelight of 
the High Renaissance, achieving fame far and wide. 


Michelangelo 
(1475-1564) 
began work on 
The Last 
Judgement on 
the chapel’s 
altar wall in 
1536, this 
image of 
Sebastian 
being included 
in this complex 
masterpiece, 
which was 
unveiled in 
1541, causing 
a sensation. 


Pope Paul Ill, 
who had 
commissioned 
the work, was 
delighted with 
the end result, 
and he then 
immediately 
asked the 


artist to produce two frescoes in his own chapel, the 
Cappella Paolina, completed in 1550 when the artist was 


in his mid 70s. 


Simply known 
as a male 
figure tied toa 
tree, there is 
every reason 
to believe that 
this drawing by 
Michelangelo 
relates to 
Sebastian. 


Collection 
Louvre 
Museum, 
Paris. 
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And now we arrive at Michelangelo in our queer quest for artistic 
representations of St Sebastian, and it is rather disappointing. His 
only known painting of our saint appears in The Last Judgement, that 
impressive fresco covering the whole of the altar wall in the Sistine 
Chapel. In amongst the hundreds of figures in this work, Sebastian 
appears tucked away with his healer, Irene, and her maidservant 
(left), a group masterfully portrayed by many artists, including 
Delacroix (page 2). There is also a Michelangelo drawing (below left) 
in the Louvre which probably depicts Sebastian. 


Nearly all male figures and angels in the original fresco, as painted by 
Michelangelo, appeared naked, but many had their modesty protected 
by added draperies of one form or another. It would seem that 
Signorelli was more fortunate in getting away with such a wild 
abundance of nudity, whereas Michelangelo’s efforts in the heart of 
the Vatican fell under the direct gaze of prudish popes, cardinals and 
the Curia in general, resulting in a mass ‘cover-up’ for the sake of 
modesty and Christian morality. 


Nevertheless, his Sebastian acquired just a small amount of fabric, 
strategically draped over his right leg. While the image is far from 
striking, its composition is clever in the pose of the figure: Sebastian 
is seen drawing on an imaginary bow, while clutching a bunch of 
arrows that could so easily pass for the artist’s brushes, held while 
painting the fresco itself. That said, the work is otherwise fairly 
unimpressive, compared with so many other pictures of Sebastian. 


For example, a truly imaginative and uniquely original idea was 
achieved in a painting attributed to the Florentine Baroque artist, 
Carlo Dolci of the 17th-century. Instead of the more familiar arrows 
protruding from the saint’s body, we see bursts of holy light from what 
would otherwise have been the arrow wounds, detailed on the right. 


As is comparatively well known, Michelangelo was queer, but unlike 
his contemporary, the delightfully brazen, Giovanni Antonio Bazzi, 
being gay was challenging for him, as he struggled to reconcile his 
sexual orientation with his deeply held values related to Christianity. 
After all, not only was being homosexual strictly taboo under Canon 
Law, it was also illegal under Civil Law, resulting in cruel persecution. 
When Girolamo Savonarola was causing social unrest in Florence in 
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Collection Burghley House, England. 


Attributed to Carlo Dolci (c.1616-1686), this painting 
demonstrates a strikingly imaginative artist at work, with 
his image of Sebastian studded by light instead of arrows. 
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A manuscript illustration from 1277 of so-called 
‘sodomites’ being burned at the stake in Basel, by order 
of the emperor, Rudolf | of the Habsburg dynasty. The 
detail below may suggest some gay onlookers wondering 
who would be next in this truly barbaric treatment, with 
the body language of the figure on the right suggesting a 
medieval illustrator’s notion of ‘gayness’. The figure next 
to him covers his genitals. Burning was considered 
appropriate, because the Old Testament’s ‘sinful’ city of 
Sodom was destroyed by fire. 


PLE 


the second half of the 1400s, he had his followers rounding up so- 
called ‘sodomites’. It spread terror among the city’s gay community. 


By then, Florence was well known for its libertine social values, with 
Pope Gregory XI having said in 1376: ‘In this world there are no more 
heinous sins than those that prevail among the Florentines. The first 
is their usury. The other is so abominable that | will not even mention 
it’. And the city’s reputation in wider Europe was prevalent, with many 
in German-speaking areas using ‘Florentine’ as a synonym for queer. 
Bernardino of Siena was in Florence and preaching from the pulpit 
about the ‘stinking sin, whose stench rises up to the stars’. 
Bernardino even declared that, a teacher from Florence would not get 
a job elsewhere, because ‘he should not seduce the boys.’ This 
illustrates that still prevalent and absurd notion today, that gay men 
are innately pedophiles, the centuries having done nothing to 
eradicate this outrageously prejudicial view. 


—$—$— 
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Taddeo di Bartolo (c.1362-1422) envisioned the fate awaiting queers in Hell in 
this painting in the cathedral of Italy’s city of Pisa. 
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Collection Pushkin State Museum of Fine Arts, Moscow. 


Sometimes the beautiful 
youth was the real subject 
of the painting, with a mere 
arrow in hand to hint at 
Sebastian, as seen in 
these two paintings. 


They are both the work of 
the Italian artist of the High 
Renaissance, Giovanni 
Antonio Boltraffio 
(c.1467-1516). He was from 
a Milanese aristocratic 
family, and he studied in 
the studio of Leonardo. 


Collection Timken Museum of Art, San Diego. 


These two remarkably young and beautiful Sebastians 
were painted by the artist Nicolas Regnier (1591-1667). 
A Baroque painter from Hainaut, the French-speaking 
area of the then Spanish Netherlands, Regnier was — like 
so many other artists — heavily influenced by Caravaggio 
(1571-1610), Regnier having spent time working in Italy. 


ABOVE - Collection Chrysler Museum, Virginia. 


BELOW — Collection Hermitage Museum, St Petersburg. 


Collection Museo Thyssen-Bornemisza, Madrid. 


Agnolo di Cosimo, more frequently referred to as Agnolo Bronzino (1503- 
1572), was a Florentine artist, renowned for his skills as a portrait painter. We 
see another handsome youth seen holding an arrow, but with one in his side to 
make an explicit link with Sebastian. 


It is almost as though those commissioning a picture of their son — or some 
other loved one — in 1530s Florence, briefed Bronzino with a request to picture 
him as the saint, wrapped in pink, but not tied to a tree and shot with arrows. 


As Sebastian was a titular saint in Florence, it is possible that both he and the 
city became synonymised, thereby becoming associated with homosexuality. 
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Sebastian 
was probably 
in his early 
thirties by 
the time of 
his death 

IN 286. 


Albrect Durer (1471-1528) was from Nuremberg and 
made his name through his masterful skills as an 
engraver, producing prints for a market unable to acquire 
unique original pictures. 


Durer took a pragmatic approach to portraying Sebastian, 
around 1501, enabling the buyer to choose a young or old 
version of this popular saint. 


Collection The Met, New York. 


Giovanni Agostino da 
Lodi was an Italian artist, 
active around 1495 to 
1525. Lodi, who was 
influenced by Leonardo, 
depicts Sebastian as a 
young boy, shown here in 
this detail from a painting 
in which the Madonna 
and Child also appear. 
This muscular young boy 
represents an unusual 
choice of model for the 
saint, who was probably 
in his thirties when he 
was martyred. Lodi‘s 
drawing below of a boy 
with an exotic hairstyle, 
may be the same one 
who modelled for the 
saint. He obviously held 
some fascination for the 
artist, with the loincloth 


arousing speculation. Collection Estense Gallery 


and Museum, Modena. 
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Collection Lourve Museum, Paris. 


Michelangelo actually faced the charge of ‘sodomy’, but being well- 
placed in society, along with his connections with the papacy, saw 
to it that he was acquitted. The renowned sculptor and goldsmith, 
Benvenuto Cellini (1500-1571) was imprisoned in 1556 for ‘immorality’, 
although two years later he was seeking to enter the priesthood. 
However, in 1560 he relinquished his vows, presumably unable to 
reconcile his ‘tendencies’ with becoming a priest. Maybe it was even 
a Spiritual attempt at what is nowadays termed ‘aversion therapy’, a 
perversity in itself in not recognising that all people are simply 
‘different’ and that is that. 


Equally famous, Sandro Botticelli (c.1445-1510) was publicly accused 
of ‘pederasty’, but again good connections among the nobility eased 
the indignity of the worrying situation, both for the accused and those 
in his circle of friends; not to mention clients concerned about their 
own reputations by association. Florence may have been fun, but 
careless behaviour could have had awful consequences for those 
unlucky enough to be ‘outed’. 


As can be seen in his Sebastian — and 
umpteen other paintings — Michelangelo 
portrays men with broad shoulders, plenty 
of muscle and looking like they have just 
left the gym. Was this his own personal 
taste for the guys in his life? We shall 
never know, although we may guess. 


What we do know is that he fell deeply in 
love with a young nobleman called 
Tommaso dei Cavalieri (c.1509-1587), 
who, unfortunately, has not survived in 
portraiture; one has been suggested with 
little Convincing evidence. 


The evidence for the deep affection he felt 
towards Tommaso, survives in love letters, 
sonnets and also in several drawings, one 
of which is most striking for its quite 
explicit homoerotic and sexually violent 
content, inspired by mythology. 


A detail from the Botticelli 
picture shows the archers 
returning home, but a 
mysterious figure (bottom 
left), in a red tunic, remains 
to contemplate the tragic 
sight of Sebastian. 
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Collection Staatliche Museen, Berlin. 


Sandro Botticelli (c.1445-1510) produced this painting 
of Sebastian, and it was endowed to a church in Florence 
in 1474. Sebastian’s face has a quizzical expression. 


Collection Victoria & Albert Museum, London. 


One of several engravings inspired by Michelangelo’s 
image, this 16th-century Italian print includes 
Ganymede’s dog, alarmed by his master’s departure. 


Michelangelo’s original drawing for Tommaso Cavalieri 
depicted the abduction of Ganymede by Zeus, disguised 
as an eagle according to the Roman poet Ovid in his 
Metamorphoses. The bird’s talons grip the youth’s legs to 
part them for the rape in this homoerotic scene. 


Although no longer extant, the original drawing from 1533 
was widely copied by other artists, as shown on the right. 


Collection Harvard Art Museums/Fogg Museum. 


In his late fifties, Michelangelo had left Florence and moved to Rome 
and it was there that he met Tommaso, an art collector and antiquarian, 
probably in his early twenties, or even younger. The relationship that 
evolved was certainly recognised by their contemporaries, and Vasari 
declared that Michelangelo loved the young nobleman ‘infinitely 
more’than others in his circle in Rome. Writing to Michelangelo about 
love and affection, Tommaso said, ‘/ do not yield to many people’. 


Michelangelo’s sonnets (numbers 89 and 98) reveal more: ‘Within 
your will alone is my desire, my thoughts are created in your heart.’ 
And then, ‘If to be happy, | must be conquered and chained, it is no 
wonder that, naked and alone, an armed cavalier’s prisoner | remain.’ 
The ‘cavalier’ in question is the young Tommaso Cavalieri. 


Michelangelo sent drawings to Tommaso, including one depicting the 
Rape of Ganymede, which illustrates the myth mentioned in Homer's 
Iliad: ‘godlike Ganymede that was born the fairest of mortal men’. 
Zeus abducted the Trojan youth to have as his lover and personal 
cupbearer, among the immortals on Mount Olympus. It was a subject 
that proved appealing to many artists 
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Collection Museum of Art History, Vienna. 


This detail of a painting by an unknown artist — possibly 
Dutch — draws its inspiration from Michelangelo's vivid 
and dynamic composition. 


The 16th-century artist, Damiano 

Mazza, painted his version of the 
subject around 1575. Its original 
shape — before repainting — stems 
from its previous ceiling location in 
a palazzo in Padua, Italy. 


Collection National Gallery, London. 


As extensively illustrated here, the 
abduction theme of Ganymede 
and Zeus appealed to artists of 
the Renaissance, and Polidoro da 
Caravaggio, of the first half of the 
16th-century, certainly found the 
subject appealing, the engraving 
on the right even suggesting that 
the youth may have taken revenge 
on the ageing Zeus for the rape. 


In some ways, it is surprising that 
we have no certain portraits 
of Tommaso by Michelangelo, 
although they may once have 
existed, but have either been lost 
or remain unattributed to him. In 
one of his poems (number 83) to 
Tommaso, Michelangelo said: ‘I see 
in your beautiful face, my lord, what 
can scarcely be related in this 
life...so he who loves you in faith 
rises up to Goa’. 


Collection Art Gallery, Hamburg. 


This plaque depicts Ganymede and Zeus in a more 
relaxed and affectionate mood, together with the 
abducting eagle. The youth is seen pouring away the 
wine; perhaps he felt that Zeus had had quite enough. 
They are seated above the zodiac, with the bull of 
Taurus on the left and the ram of Aries to the right, in 
this evocation of those ruling from the heavens the world 


of mortals below. The artist who created such male 


beauty in marble, struggled with his 
emotional attachment to this young 
nobleman, taking comfort in poetry and 
messaging in letters. 


And yet the cool of the marble can still 
portray the warmth of his passions, as 
here with the sculpture of the Dying 
Captive, so life-like and seemingly 
so far from death as to be almost 
mis-titled. 


Private Collection. 


The work of Giovanni Battista Naldini (c.1537-1591). Collection Lourve Museum, Paris. 
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Published 
by Cherubino 
Alberti in 1590, 
in a series based 
on mythological themes, 
this engraving of Ganymede and 
Zeus is derived from a work by 
Polidoro Caldara, better known as 
Polidoro da Caravaggio (c.1500- 
1543). It appears that Ganymede 
may have emasculated Zeus, 
judging by this curious detail (left). 


Greek Plate 
c.470 BC 


Collection Archeological Museum, Ferrara. 


This detail of the figure representing Night clearly shows 
some indifference to how a woman’s breasts actually 
look, and the impression is one of a male, but with 
appendages that seem almost stuck on to the chest. As 
a gay man, the sculptor obviously showed little interest in 
female bodies, particularly those bits that can so excite a 
heterosexual male, whose mammalian attitude seems to 
be, ‘the bigger the better’. This, of course, has not gone 
unnoticed by women themselves, many of whom nowadays 
feel breast enlargement surgery to be a positive step in 
seeking a mate, subliminally focused on breast-feeding. 


The figure of Dawn below is marginally more accurate, 
although the distance between each breast remains far 
too great for anatomical correctness. 


The figure of the Dying Captive was one of two sculptures produced 
for the proposed tomb of Pope Julius II, the first contract of 1505 for 
the work stipulating that there should be forty statues for this truly 
monumental project. As things transpired, the design went through 
several subsequent and challenging changes, with Michelangelo 
writing to his father in October 1512, complaining that, ‘/ am still doing 
no work and am waiting for the Pope to tell me what to do’. By 1532, 
and a fourth contract for the tomb, Michelangelo was despairing of 
the project, saying: ‘/ have wasted all my youth, chained to this tomb’. 
The two sculptures were not used, and around 1600 they were in the 
possession of king Henry II of France, remaining in the Louvre to the 
present day. 


It is the Medici Chapel in Florence that draws our attention next, and 
above we see this masterpiece by Michelangelo. On the left is the 
tomb of Giuliano di Lorenzo, while on the right, that of Lorenzo di 
Piero. Beneath the figure of each of the Medici family members, there 
are reclining figures, featuring Night and Day, while on the right, those 
of Dusk and Dawn are represented. 


By taking a more detailed look at the female sculptural elements, here 


on the left, we get to see how Michelangelo was less focused on 
women’s anatomy; also illustrated in a drawing on the right. 
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Above we see 
a detail from 
another drawing 
for Tommaso: 
the myth of the 
Fall of Phaeton. 
Again the 
breasts fail to 
convince. 


Collection 
British Museum, 
London. 


When Nicolas 
Beatrizet (1507- 
1565) engraved 
this image, he 
sought to improve 
the breasts. 


Collection 
The Met, 
New York. 


Collection Cathedral of San Antolin, Palencia. 


El Greco (1541- 
1614) was born in 
Crete as Domenikos 
Theotocopoulos, 
having acquired his 
Spanish title from his 
many years spent in 
Toledo. He had 
previously been living 
in Venice, Crete 
having been a 
Venetian territory. 
Italy, especially 
Rome, introduced 
him to the masters 

of the Renaissance, 
including the great 


Michelangelo. 
Collection Prado Museum, Madrid. 


El Greco’s Sebastians (1570s) have a unique turbulence 
and dynamism of form, so characteristic of his style, with 
a palette rich in vibrancy of colour. 


In returning to the Sistine Chapel, we are confronted once more by 
Michelangelo’s vision of The Last Judgement, where his Sebastian is 
to be found, as illustrated on page 23. Today’s visitors to this 
building may have little idea of the degree of controversy and criticism 
it incited, both the frescoes on the altar wall and those on the ceiling. 
After all, who would have had the ‘blasphemous audacity’ to portray 
God's arse? 


On the right, we see God creating the sun and moon, while on 
the left the deity scurries off to create the planets, exposing 
what few Christians would expect to see in a ‘House of God’. 
Fortunately, it is so high up on the ceiling, few of today’s 
tourists may notice this somewhat scandalous detail, 

but Michelangelo’s contemporaries certainly 
did, by all accounts. 


An abundance of 
bottoms dominate 
several areas. 


As usual, the artist’s 
figures are of the 
‘beefcake’ variety, 
and even the figure 
of Jesus (right) 
takes on a rather 


In the early 1600s, it is noted that Pope 
exaggerated build. 


Urban VIIl’s physician, Guilio Mancini, 

recorded that El Greco had said he would 

repaint the whole wall if Michelangelo's 

fresco was to be covered over, because 

many, including Pope Pius V, found it 

‘indecent’, although other painters in Italy 
were incensed by the idea. This pope’s 
inclination was to destroy the whole thing, but, 
fortunately, his advisors suggested more fabric could 
be added to cover the abundance of nudity, a previous 
effort on this having been made by the painter, Daniele 

da Volterra. Somehow, God’s buttocks remain for all to 
see, along with many others. 


The figure next to 
that of Christ gazes 
down on what 
appears to be a bit 
of thigh exposure, 
a borderline spot 
of ‘indecency’. 


We also see 
here on the left what may be described as an 
erotic figure duet, an image that must have 
required some serious manoeuvres by models 
in the studio, as Michelangelo sketched out 
the cartoons in preparation for application 
to the plaster for the frescoes. 
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Collection Capitoline Museum, Rome. 


Saint Sebastian provided an inexhaustible source for painting 
a handsome male body, albeit in a tortured state from 
arrow wounds. According to ancient tradition, plague 
stemmed from Apollo’s arrows striking his victims, hence 
associations with Sebastian. 


This version is from an unknown painter from the work- 
shop of Benvenuto Tisi (1481-1559), whose nickname 
was ‘Il Garofalo’, thought to be derived from the Italian 
word for the carnation (garorano), an image of which the 
artist would apply to some paintings like a trade mark. 


As can be seen in the frescoes of the Sistine Chapel and elsewhere, 
Michelangelo’s models were required to engage in all manner of 
positions, as the artist worked on preparatory sketches, which were 
then worked up into actual size cartoons. These were then punctured 
along the outlines and, when applied to the damp plaster on the wall, 
charcoal would be applied, thus marking the various areas for 
painting. As well as models, workshop assistants would be present in 
the studio — an abundance of young men. 


Several of these are known, as is Michelangelo’s wider interest in 
them. One such was the model Gherardo Perini, who started working 
for the artist around 1520, and their relationship was rather more than 
a working one. Scribbled on the back of a drawing, showing a naked 
cherub urinating into a vase, Michelangelo wrote: ‘! beg you not to 
make me draw this evening since Perini is not here.’ lf Perini did not 
turn up as arranged, it was a source of anxiety for the emotionally 
tortured artist. On the back of a drawing which included a rear view of 
a naked man, Michelangelo had written: ‘Whereas other men take 
their pleasure, | do mourn, prostrate on the ground, lamenting and 
weeping.’ Again, and probably referring to Perini, he wrote: ‘1 had 
always thought | could come to terms with love, but now | suffer, and 
you see how | burn.’ 


With one much younger model, Febo di Poggio, Michelangelo was 
subjected to exploitation, which led the artist to describe Febo as 
‘that little blackmailer’. Like so many queers before and since, the 
artist experienced blackmail and, no doubt, money was paid over to 
maintain this young man’s silence. The artist felt betrayed, adding to 
his emotional instability. This was going on in the 1530s, by which 
time Michelangelo was a wealthy man. 


In an era when no ‘age of consent’, as such, existed, it is known that 
the 66 year-old Michelangelo was relishing the delights of a 13 year- 
old boy called, Francesco de Zanobi Bracci, whom the artist 
nicknamed ‘Cecchino’, an Italian word meaning ‘marksman’ or 
‘sniper’; perhaps in allusion to a wounded heart. When the young man 
died in 1544, Michelangelo designed his tomb and composed dozens 
of epitaphs, inspired by his love for Francesco: ‘He loves me more 
than when | lay beside him.’ Michelangelo’s sexual orientation is self- 
evident, although being queer presented all too familiar challenges. 
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Collection Guildhall Art Gallery, London. 


Both of these paintings of Sebastian are by Francesco 
Furini (c.1603-1646), who was born in the notoriously 
gay city of Florence. His father, Filippo, was a portrait 
painter, and his sister, Alessandra, followed suit in this 
family of artists. 


His other sister, 
Angelica, was 
also working in 
the arts, but as 
a singer in the 
court of Cosimo 
di Medici. the 
Grand Duke of 
Tuscany. 


Few families in 
Italian art history 
can match that 
of the Medici for 
their patronage 
of many artists. 


Collection Scottish National Gallery, 
Edinburgh. 


Collection 
Art Gallery, 
Hamburg. 


In the case of Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519), it 
could be self-evident, given what is known about 
this other genius of Italy’s Renaissance. Some 
fifty years after Leonardo’s death, the Milan-born 
artist, and extensive writer on art and artists, 
Giovanni Paolo Lomazzo (1538-1592), came up 
with an imaginary conversation between 
Leonardo and the 5th-century Classical Greek 
sculptor, Phidias. When inquiring about the 
relationship Leonardo had with a young studio 
assistant, he is asked if he played with him in the 
manner of the Florentines, and Leonardo 
responds in the affirmative. The ‘goings-on’ in 
Florence could have only one implication at the 
time and readers of Lomazzo understood. 


So, just a few decades after Leonardo died, such 
literary imaginings arose from what was then 
probably common knowledge, but is now the 


It is widely thought that 
the youth in the drawing is 
Gian Giacomo Caprotti 
(1480-1524). who, at the 
age of ten, entered 
Leonardo’s household as 
an assistant. Vasari 
described Caprotti as ‘an 
ambiguous young man of 
grace and beauty, with 
beautiful curly hair, which 
Leonardo liked very 
much’. 


Presumably, what Vasari 
meant by the youth’s 
ambiguity was related to 
his apparent gender. 
Vasari himself never met Leonardo, nor Caprotti, whom 
Leonardo nicknamed ‘Salai’, thought to translate as ‘Little 
Devil’ and inspired by the name of Saladin of Crusader 
fame. A youngster given to challenging behaviour, Salai 
stole from Leonardo, who, despite everything, grew 
deeply fond of the youth, twenty-eight years his junior. 


Drawings suggest 
that Da Vinci may 
have had something 
more ambitious in 
mind on the theme 
of Sebastian. 


subject of scholarly meanderings. Back in 1910, 
Freud expressed the view — in spite of influential 
evidence — that Leonardo’s queer enthusiasm for 


The master lavished money on expensive clothing for 
him, all the while teaching him the skills he would need 
as an artist. Eventually, he became Leonardo’s trusted 
companion, remaining an important member of the 


Collection Presently unknown. 


Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519) is said to have produced 
this drawing of Sebastian, possibly for a painting that was 
either never produced, or which has been lost to the art 
world. This study shows some uncertainty about the 
preferred position of the legs, while the breast muscles 
may not be quite masculine in proportion. 


The drawing surfaced in 2016, after being in a French 
private collection since the early 20th-century, and it 
provoked attribution uncertainty among some experts. 
Da Vinci referred to eight drawings of Sebastian in his 
Codex Atlanticus, a bound, twelve-volume set of his 


youths was ‘latent’ rather than actually practiced 
to fulfilment. 


This drawing by 
Leonardo is from 
between 1495 
and 1500, and 
in it we see an 
aged individual 
contemplating a 
youth. It would 
be convenient to 
interpret it as an 
allegory, but was 
there more to it 


household for twenty-five years, representing the master 
on numerous occasions. 


Another youth to play an important role in Leonardo's life 
was Francesco Melzi (1491-1567), son of a Milanese 
courtier who joined the 
master’s household in 
1508. He was eleven years 
Salai’s junior, and he is 
illustrated in this chalk 
drawing by Giovanni 
Boltraffio, whose portrait of 
a beautiful youth — Salai 
perhaps — appears on 
page 24. 


Devoted to Leonardo, he 
managed the ageing 
master’s affairs, inheriting 


drawings from 1478 to 1519, which also included his Collection ; ier 
writings on various scientific subjects. Biblioteca in the artist ? eels ee 
Ambrosiana, own emotional Collection Biblioteca 
Milan. Collection Uffizi Gallery, Florence. way of thinking? Ambrosiana, Milan. 
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Collection Biblioteca 
Ambrosiana, Milan. 4, 


The Codex Atlanticus is the largest single collection of 
writings and drawings by Leonardo, comprising over 2,000 
pages and covering the interests of that Renaissance 
polymath. Illustrated above is page 132, but on the back is 
a crude drawing of erect male genitalia, heading towards a 
seemingly receptive anus. Such things are public toilet wall 
graffiti, and looks to be the work of a young hand. But 
whose? Was it the mischievous — as Leonardo saw him — 
Salai, or Melzi, who was involved in handling the master’s 
papers. Following Leonardo’s death, Melzi collected together 
his writings on art into a treatise, known as the Codex 
Urbanus, which did not appear in its modern form until as 
late as the 19th-century. 


Curious about coitus, Uy te MES 
Leonardo’s anatomical eee PER SO SANS 
drawing seeks to edify. It ©) (oii s ante ONG 

. De : Pie fe NN 
was thought at the time = js qjasmpptghgediee 


that some of the sperm (F onetiva( 
drew the spirit or soul of a) 


the future embryo from 
the spine. Leonardo’s 
extensive notes would 
suggest that he had 
doubts about this familiar 
idea. The female gets a 
fairly scant presence. 


Collection VQ A 
Windsor Castle. By A 


On the 9th of April in 1476, when Leonardo was 23 years-old, a report 
to the authorities in Florence claimed that the young artist had, along 
with others, engaged in ‘sodomy’ with a 17 year-old named Jacopo 
Saltarelli. The anonymous informer claimed that, the accused had 
exacted ‘certain evil pleasures’ from the teenager. Being anonymous, 
the report was not accepted by the authorities and the accused were 
dismissed, including a member of a prominent household in Florence, 
with close connections to the increasingly influential Medici family, 
hereditary dukes of Florence from 1532. 


Collection Louvre 
Museum, Paris. 


Enhanced detail. 


Simply entitled Angel in the Flesh, this drawing by Leonardo dates to around 1514. 


The work depicts Salai, clearly aroused for the occasion, and it does look as if 


someone has attempted to erase the genital area, hence the smudged appearance. 


It is well known that Salai modelled for some of Leonardo’s paintings. Salai appears 
to have gone from the role of ‘Little Devil’, as Leonardo often referred to him, into 
something more angelic in the master’s eyes. 
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Collection Louvre Museum, Paris. 


Painted some time between 1513 and 1516, Leonardo’s 


Saint John the Baptist 
(above) uses Salai for his 
model, that mysterious 
smile and androgynous 
features seeming to be a 
characteristic of this 
‘ambiguous’ young man. 


Clearly smitten by the 
image and role that 
Leonardo had portrayed, 
Salai is thought to have 
produced this painting of 
the subject shortly after 
the master’s death in 
1519. 


Collection Pinacoteca Ambrosiana, Milan. 
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Although mainly 
associated with 
plague, the ever 
popular Saint 
Sebastian was 
invoked in all 
manner of health 
crises, as shown 
above in this scene 
at his tomb. It was 
painted in 1497 by 
the French artist, 
Josse Lieferinxe, 
who also painted 
the work on the left. 


Collection 
Philadelphia Museum 
of Art. 

(see also page 3) 


And so from beauty to the beast, at least to some images that may 
be somewhat beastly to the post-Renaissance beholder’s eye. 
To describe them as rather ugly would be unfair on the artists 
concerned. After all, they were painting in the style of their times and 
in the manner of their culture. 


Take, for example, the triptych known as the /senheim Altarpiece by 
a German artist from Wurzburg, variously named Mathias Gotharat 
Neithartdt and Mathias Grunewald, born sometime in the second half 
of the 1400s and who died in 1528. The altarpiece is pictured below, 
with the crucifixion as its centre panel, while the left hand panel 
features St Sebastian, shown in detail below. 


While a shave might not go amiss, he 
is not exactly ugly, although compared 
to some of the idealised imagery 
from ltaly’s Renaissance, that we 
have been looking at so far, we can 
not see any attempt by the artist to 
romanticise the image of the saint. 
But then, is that necessarily a 
requirement for a work of around 
1515, destined for a German hospital 
in the town of Isenheim? 


Collection Musee d’Unterlinden, Colmar. 
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Collection Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam. 


Unknown artist, probably Flemish, c.1460. 


Collection National Gallery, Bologna. 


With a work by the Italian artist, Antonio di Bartolomeo Maineri (1476- 
1514), shown here on the left, we can begin to see how that 
Renaissance aesthetic paradigm, based on the classical ideal of 
Greek sculpture, becomes diluted. This Sebastian was painted in 
1492, and yet what we are looking at lacks the grace and beauty of 
what we generally think of as ‘Renaissance Art’. 


In the 1920s world of art scholarship, a term was coined to categorise 
similar works to the Maineri Sebastian — ‘Mannerism’. Dates of art 
movements or styles can be somewhat fluid, but, broadly speaking, 
Mannerism roughly corresponds to much of the 1500s, followed by 
the Baroque period, which began in Rome and covered around 1600 
to 1730. This in turn was followed by 
Rococo, begun in France and roughly 
covering the period 1720 to 1780. The 
Rococo period is most visible in terms of 
architecture, particularly the interiors of 
palaces and religious buildings, where 
anything that did not move was covered 
in gold leaf to a vulgar extent. It all 
simply demonstrated wealth and luxury. 


A modest note was A characteristic of the Mannerist style is 

nines ee oe the approach to portraying the human 

identifying the artist an ; . 

the year it was painted body, often in strained poses and elongated 
limbs, as illustrated here on the right. 

One of the archers is Often there are grossly exaggerated 


tucked away in the corner, ss natomical features. 
wondering, perhaps: ‘What 


have | done?’ 
When we look at Maineri’s Sebastian, the 


chest and abdomen show some seemingly 
odd features. Is that arch suggesting the 
ends of the rib cage? Are we looking ata 
CT scan of the large bowel? And as for 
the jaw line, well, it actually looks as 
though the jaw has been dislocated. 


And did men really don underwear that 


looked like that around 1500? Perhaps 
Maineri found loincloths un-sexy. 
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Known only asa 
work by the Master 
of Wimpfener, 

this German 
painting of 
Sebastian from 
around 1500 shows 
some of the 
characteristics of 
Mannerism. 


The original 
background to the 
picture has been 
removed, so as 
to concentrate 

on the figure, 

with its clearly 
deliberate 
elongation and 
forced posture. 


Below we see 
another work 
(c.1500) by an 
unnamed German 
artist, known simply 
as the Master of the 
Holy Kinship, based 
on stylistic features. 


Collection Museum of the Diocese of Rottenburg. 
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Collection Wallraf-Richartz Museum, Cologne. 


Collection Walters Art Museum, Baltimore. 


Probably originating in the Netherlands in the late 1400s, 
or early 1500s, the artist's name is unknown. Through 
stylistic comparisons with other works, particularly a 
painting in Amsterdam’s Rijksmuseum, this work has been 
attributed to the so-called ‘Master of the Virgin Among 
Virgins’. St Sebastian is shown with a bishop. Inclusion of 
the Fleur-de-lys motif, at the bottom, would suggest the 
work was commissioned for the French royal court. 
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Collection National Gallery, London. 


Although both contemporaries in 
their native Italy, Carlo Crivelli 
(c.1480-c.1494) and Cosimo Tura 
(c.1430-1495) saw Sebastian 
differently. In Crivelli’s central 
panel from an altarpiece (above), 
we see the Madonna and Child 
enthroned, with the saints Francis 
and Sebastian, while 
a third, diminished 
character appears 
at the feet of Saint 
Francis. She is 
Oradea Becchetti, 
for whose family chapel at the Franciscan church in 
Fabriano, the altarpiece was made. As is customary, 
the donor is presented with due humility — size was 
important in this context. 


Detail of Sebastian by Cosimo Tura. 


What is particularly striking in these two paintings is the face of 
Sebastian. In the Crivelli he is an idealised youth, and possibly a 
member of the donor’s family. This suggestion is made because on 
the next page (37), we shall see another version of Sebastian by 
Crivelli, and, like the Tura painting of Sebastian on the right, a level of 
overall grimness is conveyed in the image. 
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Collection Old Masters Gallery, Dresden. 


Possibly a side panel to an altarpiece, this painting of 
Sebastian is the work of the Italian artist, Cosimo Tura 
(c.1430-1495), who is believed to be one of the founders 
of the School of Ferrara. 


Crivellis altarpiece on the right is known as the 
Madonna of the Swallow, dated to 1491. It was 
produced for the Ottoni family chapel in the 
Franciscan church of the small Italian town of 
Matelica. In this work Sebastian is accompanied by 
the scholarly Saint Jerome, seen holding books on 
which sits what is probably the chapel itself. Sebastian, before his 
martyrdom, is seen in an enlarged detail on the right, beneath the 
whole altarpiece. The image above, along with the detail on the left, 
are taken from the range of small paintings on the predella at the 
base. What a contrast in these two portrayals: gone is the smart, 
well-groomed youth. He then becomes the object of brutal cruelty, as 
his right arm begins to blacken through lack of blood flow, while his 
hair becomes wild during this scene of sadistic agony. 


The eponymous swallow of this work is shown here in two details, its 
symbolic significance revolving around faith, hope and resurrection, 
as this bird heralds renewal after the death of winter. Birds in 
general have been used for millennia to represent the human soul or 
spirit, having acquired an archetypal role within the psyche. 
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Appearing in both the main 
image of the altarpiece and 
also in one of the predella 
panels, the swallow may be 
likened to Sebastian himself, 
who was renewed after his 
ordeal at the hands of the 
archers. In this sense, the 
symbolism is about the 
resurrection, a key message 
of Christianity. 


Biondo’s altarpiece (right) was commissioned for the 
cathedral in Florence, completed in 1368. Sebastian was 
the titular saint. In 1376, the city was devastated by an 
outbreak of plague. 


Sebastian's efficacy in response to the plague-ridden 
populations is attested in the records of the Italian town 
of San Gimignano, when, on the very day in July 1464, a 
Sebastian painting by Benozzo Gozzoli was dedicated, 
the pestilence ended, and many people arose from their 
sick-beds, apparently recovered from the plague. 


As we saw in Gozzoli’s fresco on page 8, many of the 
arrows had been broken by angels, making them unable 
to hit their intended targets. In purely symbolic terms 
each arrow - like those of Apollo in classical times — 
was aimed at an individual, seen clustered around the 
saint in that image. 


Sebastian 
thus 
became 

a proxy 
target and, 
like Christ 
himself, 
endured 
the pain of 
torment for 
others. 


As we have seen, Sebastian has made many appearances in 
altarpieces, often with the Madonna and Child in the central panel of 
triptychs. Our saint invariably appears to the side of the main image, 
along with sundry other worthies from the Christian saintly hierarchy. 
Alternatively, Sebastian occupies one of the side panels, or even the 
smaller paintings in the predella. 


Collection 

Museo dell Opera di 
Santa Maria del Fiore, 
Florence. 


a 


Giovanni del Biondo (active in Florence 1356-1399) places our saint 
centre stage in his triptych, and Biondo leaves us in no doubt about 
which saint we are looking at. He is shown with a staggering 
number of arrows in his body, looking like a pin-cushion. It is with no 
small amount of dark irony that, Sebastian became the patron saint 
of pin-makers, along with several other trade patronages. The sheer 
abundance of arrows is intended to symbolise the great number of 
people seeking protection from plague, illustrated in the panel on the 
left, where victims are brought forth from their homes for burial. 
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Collection 
Museo di Palazzo Venezia, Rome. 


Within a few decades of Biondo 
creating his triptych, the work above 
was produced by an unknown 
Italian artist, simply Known as the 
Master of Staffolo. With Sebastian is 
John the Baptist, patron saint of 
Florence, and both were invoked to 
protect the city in the background. 


Still further along the timeline, we 
begin to see (right) a more natural 
feel to this saint’s image, albeit of a 
sad looking young boy. This work is 
attributed to Fiorenzo di Lorenzo 
(1440-1522) from Perugia. 


Collection Stadel Museum, Frankfurt. 


Collection Museum of Fine Arts, Rouen. 


Collection National Museum of Capodimonte, Naples. 


As the 1600s got underway, the profound influence created by the 
Renaissance in European art began to express a much more 
naturalistic visual experience. Caravaggio had died in 1610 and his 
legacy was so influential that the term ‘Caravaggisti’ was coined for 
the period covering the first half of the 17th-century. At the heart of his 
paintings is light and also the absence of it: the Italian word for this 
interplay of highlights and shadows was termed ‘chiaroscuro’. 


The two Caravaggio paintings of the Flagellation of Christ, shown 
here on the left, perfectly illustrate the powerful dynamics that 
Caravaggio developed, the figures being totally plausible as real 
people, caught in a moment of time. Within this dark space, the 
characters are lit in such a way that distraction is eliminated, forcing 
the viewer to visually experience the reality of the unfolding cruelty. 


Consider how the theme of 
Christ’s flagellation was treated 
by earlier artists: for example, 
Francesco Ubertini (1494-1557), 
as illustrated on page 13. The 
scene of the torment of Jesus, 
prior to the crucifixion itself, is 
almost trivialized in Ubertini’s 
painting; even exotic headgear 
(right) is introduced for no 
apparent reason. 


Collection State Art Collection, Dresden. 


Caravaggio’s influence is seen above in this Sebastian by 
the artist, Nicolas Regnier (c.1588-1667), who also 
painted the scene below in which Irene tends to the 
saint’s arrow wounds, the figures being highlighted 
against the darker background. 


Caravaggio makes the event 
fully real. Each painting was 
produced during his last decade of life, when he was travelling 
between Naples and Malta, where he had eventually fled after 
stabbing a local gangster during a fight in Rome. 


Detail — Bacchiacca’s painting — page 13 


His notorious bad temper was as famous as his works were to 
become. In Malta, he joined the Order of the Knights of St John (the 
‘Hospitalers’), but after assaulting a senior member of that Order, he 
was then expelled from it. He was imprisoned but escaped and then 
fled to Palermo for a while, returning to Naples in 1609. There he was 
in a tavern, famed for its low-life customers, and he was seriously 
wounded in yet another brawl. He died the following year. Collection Ferens Art Gallery, Kingston-upon-Hull. 
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Collection Musei di Strada Nuova, Palazzo Rosso, Genoa. 


This version of Sebastian was so successful and popular 
that Cardinal Borghese requested that Reni produce a 
similar version for his collection; probably the version in 
Rome, on the far right. Reni was especially popular with 
the pope and other members of the papal court. 


When Oscar Wilde was en-route for Greece in 1877, he 
visited the Palazzo Rosso and wrote of this picture: 


‘Lovely brown boy, with crisp, clustering hair and red 
lips, bound by his evil enemies to a tree and, though 
pierced by arrows, raising his eyes with divine, 
impassioned gaze towards the Eternal Beauty of 

the opening Heavens’. 


Wilde even adopted a pseudonym including that of 
Sebastian, following his release from prison in England 
and his self-imposed exile in France, where he died. 


BEFORE RESTORATION Collection Prado Museum, Madrid. AFTER RESTORATION 


Guido Reni (1575-1642) was born in Bologna and he produced in all 
seven versions of Sebastian, obviously delighting in this saint’s wide 
appeal. In London and Paris, there are ‘autograph replicas’ of the 
picture as we now see it top right. Reni went to Rome to further his 
career and develop his style, which was clearly influenced by the 
irascible Caravaggio, whom, it is said, threatened to kill Reni. Like 
Caravaggio himself, Reni was probably gay, his biographer, Carlo 
Malvasia (1616-1693), saying that Reni was generally uncomfortable 
around women, showing a cool indifference with female models. He 
lived with his mother until he was 55 years-old, and after she died he 
would not allow women in his home, even forbidding women’s 
laundry to come into contact with his own washing. 


Like so many artists before and since, Reni portrays Sebastian as the 
beautiful, virtually naked youth, vulnerable and passively awaiting his 
fateful encounter with the penetrating arrows, just using one or two to 
record the martyrdom. And without dribbles of blood that might 
otherwise interfere with the young man’s image of purity. 
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During many months of careful restoration in 2022, the 
Prado Museum's painting of Sebastian by Reni (left) was 
brought back to its original state, showing us how it 
looked when painted some time between 1617 to 1619. 


It is believed that when the work was in the collection at 
the Palace of the Granja de San Ildefonso, it may have 
been regarded as ‘unseemly’ in showing a glimpse of 
pubic hair, probably by Elisabetta Farnese, the consort of 
king Philip V of Spain. Accordingly, the loin cloth was 
expanded through further painting. 


As well as a thorough cleaning of the whole canvas, it 
was discovered that other areas had been over-painted. 
Once removed it revealed the saint’s hand on the left, as 
well as the rope holding Sebastian’s hands to the tree. 


Collection Capitoline Museum, Rome. 


This version is possibly from Reni’s workshop, rather than 
by the master himself, since it lacks the qualities of the 
Palazzo Rosso original (far left). Arrow positions also differ. 


Collection Hermitage Museum, St Petersburg. 


A painting of Sebastian by Antonio Balestra (1666- 
1740) bathes the saint in soft warm light, while Irene and 
her maid pluck the arrows from his wounded body. 


Collection Dulwich Picture Gallery, London. 


Antonio Bellucci (1654-1726) gives us the same theme, 
but shows us the light source from Heaven. 
Another painting by Bellucci appears on page 57. 


Beautiful though Reni’s Sebastians are, and despite art historians 
seeing Caravaggio’s influence in Reni’s work generally, the paintings 
stop short of that brooding light and darkness, which is all-pervasive 
in Caravaggio’s paintings. It is as though the lighting in Reni’s 
backgrounds is on a dimmer switch. Inevitably, the eye of the beholder 
may still wander those landscapes, dimly lit by late dusk, early dawn 
or even moonlight. 


For some other artists, who succeeded Caravaggio into the full 
gilded burst of the Rococo and Neoclassicism, the trick lay in 
darkening the backgrounds just enough, so that we are driven to 
focus our attention on the wounded saint, avoiding any peripheral 
activity if at all possible. Sebastian needed to shine, both physically 
and spiritually, although a break in the cloud seems effective in 
increasing the sense of drama in a painting, from around 1717, by 
Antonio Bellucci (bottom far left). 


The arrow in the groin area looks particularly nasty, and it is not 
altogether clear why there of all places. And nor is the role being 
played by the Eucharist chalice and extra large wooden cross, unless 
Bellucci was making a direct association with Christ himself. The 
painting is sensuous, but not too deliberately so, ensuring pathos 
without arousal, sympathy without empathy. 


Italian artist, 
Giovanni Battista 
Caracciolo (1578- 
1635) was born in 
Naples, and as 
we see in his 
Sebastian, he 
was Clearly a 
follower in the 
Caravaggio vein, 
but in more ways than merely adopting a master’s 
style of painting, with its dramatic light and shade. 
Caracciolo had a darker side himself. It was 
rumoured in Italy that he and a couple of other 
artists actually disposed of fellow painters, to 
ensure they did not get the contracts this murderous 
‘Cabal of Naples’ wanted to acquire. 


Collection Harvard Art Museums/Fogg Museum. 
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Collection Musee d'Orsay, Paris. 


French artist, Theodule Ribot (1823-1891) picks up the 
Caravaggio torch in his treatment of the nursing scene, 
grimly realistic in contrast to the soft, romanticised vision 
of Balestra and Bellucci. Ribot’s painting was exhibited at 
the Salon Carre in 1865, having made his salon debut in 
1861, winning his first medal in 1864. 


Another French artist, Hippolyte-Paul Delaroche (1797- 
1856) famously said, in 1839, that, ‘from today. painting 
is dead’, in response to seeing photography’s earliest 
examples with the Daguerreotype. He need not have 
worried — his Sebastian (below) looks like a survivor. 


Born in Paris, 
where he spent 
most of his life, 
Delaroche grew up 
within a family 
environment that 
encouraged his 
talents, his father 
being an art dealer 
and his brother a 
painter of history 
subjects, which 
was to also form 
the bulk of Paul’s 
output. 


Collection Detroit 
Institute of Arts. 


Collection Galleria Sabauda, Turin. 


Born in Antwerp, 
Anthony van 
Dyck (1599-1641) 
went to Italy in 
1621 and spent 
four years there, 
but clearly the 
influence of 
Caravaggio made 
little impression 
on his own style. 
His Sebastians 
(left and below) 
show the before 
and after of the 
archery incident, 
with Irene looking 
both angelic and 
quite glamourous. 


A Baroque artist who worked in Rome and Naples, Mattia Preti (1613-1699) 
spent his early apprenticeship with the somewhat infamous Giovanni Battista 
Caracciolo. He left for Rome to join his brother Gregorio, who was also a painter, 
and learned more of the techniques of Caravaggio, so evident in this painting of 
Sebastian. Like Caravaggio, he went to Malta and joined the Order of St John, 
remaining there until his death aged 85. 


Collection National Museum of Capodimonte, Naples. 
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Collection Royal Monastery of San Lorenzo de El 
Escorial, Madrid. 


Another Van Dyck Sebastian painting portrays the 
vulnerable-youth approach, popularised much earlier by 
many artists. This particular version was engraved by 
Johan Heinrich Lips (1758-1817) to meet the growing 
market for prints of works of art. Comparing details from 
the original and the engraving, we see how Lips gave the 
young saint a rather more coy expression. 


Collection V&A Museum, 
London. Engraving detail right. 


Collection Lourve Museum, Paris. 


Above we see a detail from a Sebastiano del Piombo 
(c.1485-1547) painting of a religious group, which included 
the Madonna and Child. As is so evident, the artist has 
followed in the Renaissance tradition of casting the 
beautiful youth in the lead role, with not so much as a 
puncture wound and blood to stain his body. The arrows 
are almost suspended in space — a momentary glimpse. 


Obviously, ‘beauty is in the eye of the beholder’, but that eye is 
connected to a brain that is filled with cultural references, which 
interpret the retinal experience through a matrix of emotional 
experiences. What the Renaissance did for Saint Sebastian was to 
saturate his portrayal with Classical Greek idealism: youth, vigour and 
beauty becoming the norm. This is perfectly illustrated in the two 
paintings reproduced on either side of this page. 


But art history is just that — history. Time moves on and so we arrive 
at the image below, a painting by Tanzio da Varallo (c.1575-1633), 
who was born in a small, German-speaking town in an Alpine valley. 
It is known that he spent time in Italy, but his portrayal of the saint, 
with Irene and her servant — dated to some time between 1620 and 
1630 — seems flat and static, even theatrical in composition. That 
emotional charge of the Renaissance, that so invigorates some of the 
Sebastian paintings we have been looking at, is lacking, and a 
mysterious, Caravaggio-style background fails to give the figures light 
and space in which to really come alive. 


Irene attends to the arrow as though playing a violin, while her maid 
looks on, keen to learn something about nursing care. Sebastian 
himself searches heaven- 
ward for the anaesthetic 
to make the procedure 
tolerable, almost anticipating 
a heart attack. Is it a 
moment in time from the 
3rd-century, or a worrying 
scene in a casualty unit? 


The well-painted fabrics are 
in great abundance, but 
somehow the uncovered 
flesh has already expired. 


Perhaps the Reformation 
had sucked the passion out 
of Christianity, and left us 
with a painting starved of 
Collection National Gallery of Art, Washington. genuine love for Sebastian. 
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Collection Stadel Art Museum, Frankfurt. 


When Antonio de Salba (c.1466-1535) painted Sebastian, 
he did so in a manner that is self-consciously about the 
vulnerability of a young boy, whose eyebrows are raised in 
an expression of anxiety, 
while there is a slightly 
seductive pout to the lips. 
He stares out at us with 
an air of disbelief that 
anyone could so harm 
him in this way. 


The artist could not be 
more in tune with the 
visual music of love in 
Renaissance imagery, 
with all its ambivalence about gender. The figure is not so 
much a youth, but rather Youth itself, dawning into a 
world of threatening uncertainty, confused and alone. 


Collection Real Academia de Bellas Artes de San 
Fernando, Madrid. 


Cornelis de Beer (1586-1651) from the Netherlands 
also painted Irene attending to Sebastian, who is seen 
collapsed in the innovative composition above. 


Theodoor Rombouts (1597-1637) was born in Antwerp 
and spent nearly a decade in Rome from 1616, studying 
the Italian masters and developing his own style. Like so 
many other Northern European artists, he was influenced 
by Caravaggio. His Sebastian and Irene picture is less 
emotive than Cornelis de Beer’s work, but Rombouts 
went on to a successful career producing genre 
paintings, depicting domestic life and also portraits. 


Collection Allen Memorial Art Museum of Oberlin, Ohio. 


Italy's Baroque styling is expressed in this painting from the ‘Dutch 
Golden Age’, a work of 1625 by Hendrick ter Brugghen (1588-1629). 
As with the Varallo painting on the previous page, no longer do we 
see the solitary youth, but rather Irene at work in this dramatic 
composition. By the 17th-century, it was this stage in Sebastian’s 
story that was preferred, expressing a Reformation narrative shift. In 
more Catholic times, even Vasari had remarked on Sebastian as 
having the potential to arouse ‘unseemly thoughts’ among women 
attending church. And quite a few gay men, no doubt. 
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Private Collection. 


Cornelis van Haarlem (1562-1638) maintained the 
tradition of the solitary Sebastian, but he made sure it 
was not a half-naked youth. Instead, he presents us with 
a robust male figure, a type that Michelangelo would 
have recognised with interest, plus just a single arrow to 
tell us who it is in this picture. 


A Flemish artist, Niccolo de 
Simone was born in Liege and 
was active in Naples from 1636 
to 1654. He died in 1677. 


Niccolo also chose to paint 
Sebastian avoiding the tortured 
youth image. 


Collection John and Mable 
Ringling Museum, Florida. 


As we have seen, the Reformation within the Christian communities 
of Northern Europe manifested its departure from visualising 
Catholicism by avoiding the Sebastian imagery, fostered in Italy and 
its glorious Renaissance. While many of these artists concentrated on 
the nursing scene with Irene and her maid, the theme could be 
carried into a somewhat curious stage, as illustrated here on the left 
with paintings by Gerard Seghers (1591-1651); his surname is 
sometimes spelled with an initial Z rather than S. 


A Flemish artist, Seghers was born in Antwerp and became a 
successful art collector and dealer. He also spent time in Italy, 
arriving about a year after Caravaggio died in 1610. In Rome and 
Naples he studied the masters, and he subsequently became one of 
the leading members of the Flemish ‘Caravaggisti’ movement, but in 
later life he abandoned such influences and developed his own style, 
painting mostly altarpieces for religious institutions. 


On the left of this page we see two Sebastians by Seghers, and, while 
he chose a youthful model for the saint, Irene has been transformed 
into a young, angelic-looking girl, seen attempting to remove an 
arrow. Such images carry the Reformation narrative into an altogether 
different direction from its thematic precedents. There is an element 
of sentimentality creeping in, the Baroque clock having lost all sense 
of time in this artist's hand. He was, of course, simply meeting the 
religious and cultural taste of his time in the 1600s. 


Collection The Met, New York. 
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Two paintings by 
Gerard Seghers 


(1591-1651) illustrate Long gone is the savagery of earlier centuries, when Sebastian was 
the shift in the visual portrayed in a state of abject cruelty. And yet that is at the very heart 
ee of martyrdom itself. That former member of the emperor’s guard died 
divergence from a horrible death because of his Christian faith, but now he has lost the 
Catholicism, during sting in that particular tale from the 3rd-century. In a way, the : 
oe message has been corrupted by a sanitised, soft focus approach to ) | 
Se Christianity and its prominent figures of the past. as | 
A rosy-cheeked young girl has replaced the putti that once fluttered 
helpfully around Sebastian, as illustrated in the woodcut on the right } 
by Strasbourg artist, Hans Baldung Grien (c.1484-1545). Sebastian’s 7 ( 
on image has become diluted, every effort being made to avoid % & 
West Sussex. offending or upsetting the churchgoers, content to pop along on a Ss 
(National Trust) Sunday and sing a few quaint hymns. Has the magic gone forever? SS 
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Collection Lourve Museum, Paris. 


Both above and far right, the Italian Andrea Mantegna 
(c.1431-1506) reminds us about the reality of Sebastian 
the Martyr, images so far removed from the 17th-century 
imagination that a reminder may be timely. Mantegna 
completed three paintings of Sebastian, that saint so 
venerably associated with help in times of plague. The 
artist himself contracted the plague, probably while living 
in Padua where many died. Mantegna was fortunate and 
he recovered. Thanks to Sebastian, perhaps? 


The Italian artist, Biagio Manzoni (1600-1635), illustrates below this 
softening of martyrdom. The bow and arrows are almost hidden, held 
by a youth looking rather vacant. Is the figure bottom right asking 
Sebastian: ‘I hope that’s not too tight?’ Martyrdom has become too 
comfortable. We no longer have to confront its awful reality, as 
expressed by Andrea Mantegna (left and right of the page). 


Collection Lourve Museum, Paris. 
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Mantegna fills his 
images with the 
masonry memories 
of ancient Rome, 
scattered about 
and in ruins. Is this 
in allusion to 
Sebastian’s own 
era in the city of 
his downfall? 


Collection Museum of Art History, Vienna. 


The artist enhances 
the symbolism in the 
painting above by 
concealing an image 
in the cloud, at the 
top left-hand corner, 
reminiscent of the 
horse rider shown 
on the plinth in Luca 
Signorelli's fresco at 
Orvieto cathedral, depicting the Anti-Christ on page 20. 


‘And | looked, and behold a pale horse: and his name that 
sat upon him was Death, and hell followed with him,’ 


The quotation is from the biblical Book of Revelations and 
refers to Death carrying a bow, which relates here to the 
demise of Sebastian, with the ruins of Rome showing us 
the apocalyptic vision of the empire’s eventual collapse. 


ie asd 


Collection National Gallery of Art, Washington. 


Amico Aspertini (c.1474-1552) was from Bologna and 
is often described as a leading exponent of that city’s 
school of painting. In this picture of Sebastian (c.1505) 
he presents us with a stark image, the intense black 
background adding to the figure’s isolation and 
vulnerability. We see the saint tied to a broken column, 
fragments of which are scattered about on the floor. 


Vasari described Aspertini as being eccentric and half 
insane, capable of painting rapidly with both hands. 


Often we find Sebastian tied to a tree, as below in a painting by 
Giacinto Brandi (1621-1691), but a column was also used, both to 
secure the saint and also as a symbolic device. The broken column 
symbolised strength in adversity — fortitude. It was also emblematic of 
a life cut short by death, and is still used in funerary monuments, 
especially those on the graves of freemasons, whose organisation is 
deeply immersed in symbolism. 


Collection Museum of Fine Arts, Warsaw. 
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Italian artist, Liberale da 
Verona (1445-1529), shows 
us Sebastian tied to a tree, 
but he also includes the 
symbolism of the broken 
column in the bottom right. 
Unusually, the artist places 
the event in Venice. 


Annibale Carracci 
(1560-1609) 
studied under his 
cousin Ludovico 
(centre image). 


Annibale includes 
a broken column 
behind the one to 
which Sebastian 
is tied, and his 
image of the saint 
is a more dramatic 
expression of the 
incident, with a 
crossbow seen 
bottom left. A 
single crossbow 
bolt is shown in 
the figure’s side, 
with the flight 
feathers covering 
the groin area for 
modesty’s sake. 


Although the 
name of ‘Guido 
Reni’ appears in 
the bottom right of 
this drawing, the 
model is clearly 
that of Ludovico 
Carracci’s figure in 
the centre of this 
page. Whether it is 
a drawing by Reni 
from Ludovico’s 
painting, or a 
preparatory work 
by Ludovico, is 
questionable. Reni 
certainly attended 
the Carracci 
academy. 


Collection Museo Pomarici Santomasi, Puglia. 


Collection Fondazione Ettore Pomarici Santomasi, Bari. 


Ludovico Carracci (1555-1619) painted this Sebastian at the column, the pose 
being familiar, as we see. Two of his cousins shared the Carracci name, Agostino 
and Annibale, who were brothers. The three artists joined forces to create a 
successful teaching academy in Bologna around 1585. It was here that Guido 
Reni began his career, but he left in 1598 after an argument with Ludovico. 
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Guido Cagnacci 
(1601-1663) was 
an Italian artist, 
sent by his father 
to study art in 
Bologna, where he 
remained from 
1617-1621. It was 
while there that he 
obviously saw 
Ludovico 
Carracci’s 
Sebastian (centre 
image), and it 
clearly made a 
lasting impression 
on Cagnacci. His 
commission, from 
around 1620, to 
produce the 
Madonna and 
Child being adored 
by Sebastian, 
Roch and Giacinto 
is shown below. 
The highlighted 
image here makes 
the influence clear. 


Where the two 
figures differ is in 
Cagnacci’s gender 
ambivalence, the 
face and hips 
having a distinctly 
female appearance. 


He was known to 
be eccentric and 
his contemporaries 
observed that he 
was of ‘doubtful 
morality’, as he 
enjoyed his female 
models dressing 
up as men. 


Collection 
Church of St Roch, 
Montegridolfo. 
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Collection Borghese Gallery, Rome. 


This Sebastian at the column is attributed to Pietro 
Perugino (c.1446-1523), who was born as Pietro 
Vannucci, the more familiar name being derived from his 
being from Umbria, where the main city is Perugia. He 
studied painting in Florence in the same workshop as 
Leonardo da Vinci, and during the first few years of the 
1500s, Raphael was a pupil in Perugino’s workshop. 

His friend Luca Signorelli may have influenced Perugino’s 
highly defined draughtsmanship. 
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Collection National Museum of Capodimonte, Naples. 


The work of Benvenuto Tisi (1481-1559), this Sebastian is tied to a column in 
what looks like a cemetery, suggested by the gravestone on the right. This would 
be an alternative symbol of death to the 
broken column. On the left-hand side in the 
background we see what appears to be 
monastic buildings. 


An intriguing detail (highlighted here on the 
right) shows the saint’s foot resting on some 
paper, probably a prayer begging Sebastian 
to intercede on behalf of the monks, who 
may have felt threatened by plague. 
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Once more we see the symbolism 
of the fallen column being used in a 
Sebastian painting, this time the 
work of Antonello da Messina 
(c.1425/30-1479). He includes 
images of everyday life, one detail 
showing a woman holding a baby, 
frowning at a man on the floor — 
perhaps her drunken husband. 


The transition from the 
Late Medieval to the 
iconographic style of the 
early Renaissance, was 
eventually replicated 
throughout Europe. The 
ingredients remained the 
same: Sebastian and 
other saintly figures with 
the Holy Family, for 
example, as here at the 
hands of an unknown Spanish artist, who produced this 
painting for the Dominican convent in Spain’s Salamanca 
region. Spanish artists were to infuse their Sebastians 
with an extraordinary level of energy and realism. 


With a certain amount of inevitability, Italian artists have tended to 
predominate in this display of Sebastian’s appearances in the visual 
arts. It is inevitable because the Church of Rome largely inspired the 
religious environments that produced the commissions for artists in 
Europe. We have seen how the Reformation tended to dilute the need 
for the wounded-youth look, focusing mainly on other aspects of his 
story. But what of that other deeply Catholic country in Europe — 
Spain? Here Sebastian lived on, youthful and as tortured as ever. 


Collection Prado Museum, Madrid. 


This Spanish altarpiece was painted by Alonso Sanchez Coello 
(1531-1588), who achieves a remarkable effect by combining the tree 
on which Sebastian is tied, with a stream of curling, dark cloud from 
the right of the composition. We are left with a nebulous figure, who 
appears to hover above Sebastian with outstretched arms, threatening 
to engulf the saint. Dating from 1582, this oil on panel painting 
was commissioned by the secretary of king Philip Il of Spain, for 
installation in the convent of San Felipe in Madrid. 
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Collection Museum of the History of Art, Luxembourg. 


Francisco de Zurbaran (1598-1664) was apprenticed in 
1614 to a painter of devotional works in Seville, from 
where he operated in later life, producing paintings for 
churches and monasteries throughout south-west Spain. 
In this Sebastian he achieves a truly wounded figure of a 
man, far removed from the sometimes rigid, often formal 
postures of the Italian masters, occasionally stylised and 
lacking humanity. He is clearly exhausted by the ordeal. 
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Giovanni Battista Tiepolo (1696-1770) is often thought 
of as the last of the great ‘Venetian decorators. This 
painting and its environment tends to typify the Rococo 
style, in which extravagance was the order of the day. 
Tiepolo and his team of assistants decorated palaces 
and churches throughout Italy, as well as a commission 
from king Charles Ill of Spain to adorn the royal palace 
in Madrid. 


It was during the periods designated as Baroque and Rococo — 
roughly spanning 1600 to 1780 — that sculpture came into its own in 
a religious context, decade after decade of ornamentation that 
reached visual saturation point. Just how many putti (right) could be 
squeezed into a church, the example below illustrating the point? 
There we see a painting of Sebastian by Tiepolo (left), swamped by 
all that glitters in the German church of Marienmunster, in Upper 
Bavaria. An entrance ticket to the Kingdom of Heaven is unlikely to be 
found amongst all this gold, since the clarity of Christ’s simple 
message has become submerged in the overt opulence of wealth. 
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Carving and 
casting putti and 
the like became 
the stock in trade 
for the sculptors’ 
workshops in the 
Rococo period. 


Dating from the 
early 1600s, and 
the work of an 
unknown German 
artist, a solitary 
figure of Sebastian 
could so easily 
disappear in a 
lavish interior. 


Viewed in isolation 
here, the figure 
expresses much 
that was also 
achieved in painting, 
and sometimes 
even more. 


Collection 
Unknown. 


Collection Cleveland Museum of Art, Ohio. 


Georg Petel (c.1601-1635) was born in Bavaria and his 
work marks the dawn of the German Baroque period. He 
was orphaned when young and a local carver became 
his guardian, providing the young Petel with his first 
introduction to sculpture. After travelling to Paris, he then 
went on to Rome, giving him an opportunity to expand 
his knowledge and skills, as well as meeting other artists, 
including Rubens and Van Dyck in Antwerp. 


The 17th-century German sculptor, Georg Petel, could, without any 
exaggeration, be described as ahead of his time, particularly when 
we look at the Archer of Death below. Carved in boxwood, it is 
thoroughly modern in both concept and appearance, and yet it 
was produced in the 1630s. 


Both of the Sebastian sculptures either side of this archer work with 
it so perfectly as a group, 
since it was, of course, 
archers who so nearly 
killed the saint, as he 
suffered their horrid 
torment on behalf 
of the Roman 
emperor. 


This macabre 
piece of art 
was formerly in 
the large collection of 
the Baron Henri de 

Rothschild, whose 

wife, the Baroness 

Mathilde de Rothschild, 
amassed a 180-piece 
collection of equally 

sinister works of art, 
comprising carved skulls 
and other deathly items, 
all shown in Toulouse in 
a unique exhibition in 2018. 


The Sebastian sculpture on 
the far right was displayed in 
Berlin in 2007, in an 
exhibition on the 
theme of Pain 
in Art, our saint 
being an ideal 
candidate. 


Collection 
Museum of 
Decorative Arts, 
Paris. 
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Georg Petel was living in Augsburg when he was taken 
seriously ill, and he was only around 33 years of age. He 
had been infected with plague and soon died. 
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Collection Carmen Cervera (Private) 
Exhibited at Museo Thyssen-Bornemisza, Madrid. 


Gian Lorenzo Bernini (1598-1680) was born in Naples, 
over thirty years after the death of Michelangelo. Bernini 
is widely regarded as the greatest of the Baroque 
sculptors. His father, Pietro, was a Tuscan sculptor, who 
moved to Rome around 1605, undertaking commissions 
for Pope Paul V. It was there that the younger Bernini 
eventually attracted the attention of the pope’s nephew, 
Cardinal Scipione Borghese, and while still in his teens, 
Bernini created impressive work. Papal patronage 
generated tombs, fountains and designs for churches. 


Clearly influenced by antique sculpture, Bernini’s Saint 
Sebastian was probably undertaken for Cardinal Maffeo 
Barberini, who spent over twenty years on the papal 
throne as Pope Urban VIII (see also page 4), transforming 
Rome’s architectural and sculptural landscape, in which 
Bernini played a major role for many years. 


Inevitably, the challenge of working in a material like 
marble demanded some invention by the sculptor, as he 
incorporated the arrows, but Bernini kept them close to 
the main body, including some broken ones in the base. 
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Nicolas Blasset (1600-1659) was born in the French 
town of Amiens, where he spent all of his life. His father, 
uncles and several cousins were sculptors, so he 
familiarised himself with the art from an early age. 


A versatile individual, Blasset engaged in architecture, 
roofing techniques and even general plumbing, and he 
was responsible for the lead covering of the spire at 
Amiens’ cathedral, where he created the above sculpture 
of Sebastian, around 1635. The figure is flanked by 
Roman armour as a reminder of the saint’s military 
background. Royal patronage in 1637 ensured ample 
commissions, the bulk of which were religious subjects. 


In this instance, the arrows were of gilded metal and 
have stood the test of time. 


Collection (Marble) Louvre Museum, Paris. 


Collection (Bronze) National Gallery of Art, Washington. 


Whether in marble or bronze, the Sebastians (above and left) by the 
French sculptor, Francois Coudray (c.1678-1727), deliver a truly 
impressive sculpture in both media, capturing all the pathos of the 
saint’s torture. Coudray spent most of his life in Dresden and enjoyed 
royal patronage, while his conversion to Catholicism led him into a 
deeper and more personally meaningful approach to the many 
religious subjects he created. 


And from France to Austria and in particular Vienna, which was 
becoming the centre of Baroque ivory carving in the early 1600s. 
Unlike the monumental marble and bronze pieces, produced in Italy 
for the various palazzos of the wealthy aristocracy, cardinals and the 
papacy, the smaller scale of the ivory sculptures lent themselves to a 
more modest budget, but without compromising on the sheer skill and 
beauty created by the masters in this medium. 


Among the greatest exponents of this art form was the German-born 
Adam Lenckhardt (1610-1661), who started his career as an 
apprentice to his father, the sculptor Nikolaus Lenckhardt, in the town 
of Wurzburg, where Adam was born. He travelled to Italy in 1632 and 
fell under the influence of the Renaissance masterpieces he 
encountered on his journey, but by 1638 he was in Vienna. A few 
years later, he was appointed chamber sculptor to the court of the 
Prince of Liechtenstein, Karl Eusebius, for whom he was producing 
exquisite ivory works up until 1660. The Sebastian reproduced here 
on the right is a fine example of his masterful skills. The attention to 
detail, plus the ability to work within the complex structure and form 
of the ivory itself, marked out Lenckhardt’s religious and secular 
subjects as exceptional examples of this form of sculpture. 
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Collection Liechtenstein Museum, Vienna. 


Dating to around 1642, this sculpture of Sebastian by 
Adam Lenckhardt (1610-1661) illustrates the sheer 
brilliance that can be achieved in ivory, a demanding 
material involving a detailed understanding of this unique 
carving material. More of his work appears on the next 
page, along with other examples of ivory Sebastians. 


Collection 
Louvre 
Museum, 
Paris. 


Now attributed to Jacques Agnesi (also referred to as 
Jacobus Agnesius), a little known, 17th-century artist, 
believed to be from Corsica. The ivory figure of Sebastian 
appears to be modelled on the Lenckhardt version, shown 
here on the right, also in detail. 


The work itself has something of a chequered history, 
before arriving in the Louvre in 1881. It started out as just 
the figure itself, when acquired by the French collector, 
Louis Thiers in the 19th-century, but it was he who 
arranged for the shield, sword and folded fabric to be 
added, along with the carved wooden tree and the ebony 
plinth. The completed work was then dubiously attributed 
to the Spanish artist, Alonso Cano (1601-1667). 


Additional 
ivory carving 
was made in 
Paris in the 
19th-century. 
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Collection Liechtenstein Museum, 
Vienna. 


Another Sebastian by Lenckhardt 
shows in close-up the intricate 
richness of his carving skills, with 
anatomical details fine tuned to a 
flesh-like perfection. 


Collection The Met, New York. 


This spectacular 
ivory carving of 
Sebastian is the 
work of an 
unknown sculptor, 
who is likely to 
be from Austria 
and working in 
the 17th-century. 


Some experts 
have suggested 
it is the work of 
the unknown 
artist — probably 
from the 
Salzburg area — 
who also 

made the 

figure below, 
depicting one of 
the Furies from 
mythology, who 
were gods of 
vengeance. 


Collection 
Art History 
Museum, Vienna. 
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ae The Sebastian narrative is even 
as presented in minute detail in 
mee the background layer, showing 
9, the saint clubbed to death and 
his body being thrown into the 
sewer. Above we see him tied 
to the tree, while beneath he is 
left for dead, his military armour laid aside. In the centre 
on the far right of the page, there is an archer clutching 
his bow with his left hand, while his right hand reaches 
for another arrow. The figure itself is far more robust than 
others, demonstrating the carver’s diversity of skills. 


Collection Museum of Art History, Vienna. 


The final example of Sebastian in ivory is another artistic masterpiece 
from Vienna, but again the individual responsible for this exquisite 
piece remains unknown. The creator of this plaque, and other works 
featuring this saint, is simply referred to as the ‘Master of the 
Martyrdoms of Saint Sebastian. 


In the overall period of the Renaissance, bronze was generally used 
for smaller sculptures, but in the 17th-century, particularly in cities like 
Munich and Augsburg, ivory came to dominate that niche market. 
Its apparent translucency and softness of colour was thought to 
resemble flesh more closely than bronze could achieve, while marble 
just did not lend itself to miniaturisation in this way. 


Measuring some eighty centimetres in width and fifty-four in height, 
this work is dated to 1665 and comprises ten individual pieces of 
ivory, exquisitely carved in minute detail and then assembled to form 
a single image. As can be seen in the individual details on the right, 
some areas are virtually in the round, a testimony to the carver’s 
ability to achieve a high relief effect, which is both sculptural and 
ingenious. By the 18th-century, ivory carving was then in declining 
popularity, while bronze was increasingly being used. 
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And from ivory we return to 
wood, a relief panel that tells a 
story about plague and the 
great maritime city of Venice. 
Given its dominant role in wide 
trading in the Mediterranean 
and beyond, it is something of a 
miracle in itself that Venice did 
not suffer more encounters with 
the pestilence than it actually 
experienced. 


But when it did, Sebastian (far 
left) would be invoked to 
intercede on behalf of the city 
and its worried population, and 
that is what is portrayed in this 
carving. It is believed to date to 
around 1630 and attributed to 
Giovanni Cremasco, an artist 
about whom little is known. It is 
known that he was active in Venice, working in the church of San 
Nicolo del Lido in the 1630s. The church was undergoing rebuilding 
and Cremasco was commissioned to undertake decorative wood 
carvings in the choir stalls. As is clearly evident from this panel, his 
modelling skills were considerable, with a challenge visible in, for 
example, the form of Sebastian’s right arm being in full relief. 
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A portrait of Lorenzo 
Giustiniani by Gentile 
Bellini (1429-1507), it 
shows him wearing the 
characteristic coif, which 
identifies him in the 
Bellucci painting in the 
detail on the far right. 


After his canonisation in 
1690, a halo would be 
added to indicate his 
sainthood. 


Collection National Museum, Warsaw. 


Collection Unknown. 


Sebastian attributed to Antonio Bellucci (1654-1726). 


Lorenzo Giustiniani’s esteemed status within the Venetian psyche 
flowered during his own lifetime, and by the first half of the 1400s, 
awareness of his sanctity among the people of Venice was fairly 
widespread. The belief that he could communicate directly with the 
Virgin lasted beyond his death in 1456, and thereafter he became — 
like Sebastian — associated with the ability to be called upon when 
plague threatened. 


This is the theme of a 
large painting by the 
Venetian-trained fine 
artist, Antonio Bellucci 
(1654-1726), whose 
picture of Sebastian, 
being attended by 
Irene is on page 41. 


Bellucci was asked to 
produce this huge 

* work for the basilica 
lf of San Pietro di 


Castello, originally the cathedral of Venice and housing the relics of 
Giustiniani. It depicts the doge, Nicolo Contarini and others, seeking 
the intercession of Giustiniani with the plague of the 1630s, since he 
had, it was recorded, been instrumental in resolving the pestilence 
that seized Venice in the 1400s. 
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Clergy and citizens appeal for help, shown in these 


details from Bellucci’s painting in San Pietro di Castello. 


Collection Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. 


A Sebastian-look portrait by Anthonis Mor (c.1517-1577). 


This painting of 
Sebastian is by 
the French artist, 
Simon Vouet 
(1590-1649) who 
was influential in 
introducing the 
Italian Baroque 
style to France. 


The model, seen 
holding an arrow, 
could be a man, 
but why cover 
the breast, as a 
woman might in 
a gesture of 
modesty? 


Collection Museum of Fine Arts, Houston. 


On page 24, we looked at a couple of examples of where the subject 
of the portrait is more to do with the sitter, than an arrow-punctured 
saint. This approach, in the context of Christian iconography, appears 
to be unique, since in most instances the sitter just happens to be the 
model chosen by the artist to portray a given historic figure. The 
model’s personal features become incidental, because it is not a 
portrait specific to a client’s request; for example, a picture of a 
family member, or some other person known to the client. 


In the case of Sebastian, something different is going on, as seen 
here on the left in a painting by Anthonis Mor (c.1517-1577), a 
Netherlandish portrait painter, popular among the courts of Europe. 
This oil on panel is simply known as Portrait of a Man as Saint 
Sebastian. The name of the individual is unknown, but since no real 
attempt has been made to portray any aspect of martyrdom — as with 
innumerable others — a fair assumption would be that he is not a 
model chosen by the artist, but rather someone who wanted their 
portrait to have a Sebastian-look, hence the bow and arrow. Nor has 
any attempt been made to ‘beautify’ him, or even suggest a victim of 
cruel persecution. Perhaps the sitter just fancied being seen as 
Sebastian, either as a somewhat vain act of Christian piety, or just 
self-identification with that particular saint. It is just personal. 


And why, of the many saints to choose from, was Sebastian invariably 
selected for a real person’s portrait? There are plenty of Antonis Mor 
portraits of grand European people, and each gives the sitter the 
likeness and self-importance required to fulfil the commission: 
expensive clothing, ostentatious settings and the like. 


And why, in some other paintings, that ambivalence about gender? 


This detail is taken from a Sebastian painting 
from the early 1500s, attributed simply to the 
Master of the Greenville Tondo, thought to be a 
follower of Pietro Perugino. (Full image page 84) 


It is difficult to accept this face as male, so why 
does the artist introduce this uncertainty? 
Perhaps the answer lies in the aesthetic vision, 
in which feminine beauty excells in spirituality, 
while masculinity is seen as more earth-bound. 


Collection Princeton University Art Museum 
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Collection Cleveland Museum of Art, Ohio. 


This portrait dates to the 15th-century and is by the 
Italian, Ambrogio de Predis (1455-c.1508). He was 
based in Milan and was clearly influenced by the style of 
Leonardo da Vinci, with whom he began a collaboration 
in 1483, when Leonardo first arrived in Milan. Together 
they undertook work for the Confraternity of the 
Immaculate Conception, until the 1490s. This painting is 
thought to date from that period. 


We see a youth in his early teens, his right hand holding 
an arrow, while his left hand is almost the standard 
gesture of benediction. So, the allusion to Sebastian is 
relatively explicit, but what are we really looking at? 


A ruling house of Milan at the time was the Sforza family, 
for whom Ambrogio undertook portraits. The likelihood is 
that this youth is Gian Galeazzo Maria Sforza (1469- 
1494), who became the sixth Duke of Milan at the age of 
seven. Perhaps the portrayal as Sebastian was thought 
to protect him from plague. He would have needed more 
protection from his uncle, Ludovico, who acted as regent 
and seized power, becoming de facto ruler of Milan. 


Collection 
Capitoline 
Museums, 
Rome. 


Two artists who were probably gay: Caravaggio (above, 
below and far right), and Guido Reni (centre), who gives 
his John the Baptist classical idealism, while Caravaggio 
makes use of local boys, painted with emotional realism. 


Collection 
Borghese 
Gallery, 
Rome. 


Collection Dulwich Picture Gallery, London. 


When Guido Reni came to paint St John the Baptist, 
thoughts of a rough and ready, desert-dwelling man 
wearing an animal skin, could not have been further 
from his mind. Instead, he went for what appealed to 
him personally: the barely-clothed youth, with a face 
so redolent of the Italian Renaissance notion of the 
‘Antique Greek’ male youth. 
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Collection Nelson-Atkins Museum, Kansas City. 


Two more Caravaggio John the Baptist paintings. Perhaps 
these boys wondered how they could be that biblical figure. 


Collection Galleria Nazionale d’Arte Antica, Rome. 


Collection Unknown. 


The oil on canvas above is an exceptionally good example 
of a painting that could so easily be attributed to 
Caravaggio. The hallmarks are there: a young boy, 
portrayed with brutal realism in that characteristic lighting, 
with no hint of that Baroque formality. 


And yet, when it appeared on the art market a couple of 
years ago, uncertainty of attribution prevailed. 


It was simply dated to some time shortly after master 
Caravaggio’s death in 1610, and from the studio of an 
artist working in southern Italy. 


Whoever it was, they certainly understood more about 
Caravaggio, both the man and his work, than so many 
artists who dappled chiaroscuro into their paintings in 
emulation of this master. 


On page 39, we looked briefly at a couple of paintings by the man 
named Michelangelo Merisi, simply known as Caravaggio because 
that was the town in Lombardy where he was born. And on the 
previous page (61), we saw four of his visions of John the Baptist, 
each dated to the beginning of the 1600s. Where are his painterly 
expressions of Saint Sebastian? The difficulty here is that 
Caravaggio’s influence was so great that too many figures, bathed in 
that brooding half-light and stuck with arrows, were attributed to 
Caravaggio himself, but nowadays are listed as ‘follower of’, ‘circle of’, 
or more bluntly, ‘after Caravaggio’. So many of his works were copied. 


In August 1576, when Caravaggio was a child, bubonic plague struck 
his family, eventually killing both his father and his grandparents, and 
certainly others of his family’s acquaintance. No doubt, plenty of folk 
in the Milan region would have been turning to Sebastian to intercede 
on their behalf, as countless people had done so before. Inevitably, 
the young Caravaggio would certainly have been aware, on a daily 
basis, of this saint’s significance to those around him. Sebastian was, 
in this sense, a ‘domestic’ saint, while John the Baptist — and others 
in the Christian martyrology — were not. Even Saint Roch, exposing 
his bubo-infested thigh, could not compete with Sebastian in the 
intercession stakes, when confronting soaring mortality in and around 
Milan in the 1570s. 


Had Caravaggio developed a childhood aversion to all things plague- 
associated, such as Sebastian? He is known from early biographical 
sources to have painted the saint, one such being in the possession 
of the Italian nobleman, Asdrubale Mattei, who extensively supported 
Caravaggio. Sadly, that Sebastian disappeared, as did another that 
was said to have been taken to Paris. The Hotel d’Agar in Cavaillon, 
also in France, has a Sebastian attributed to Caravaggio. 


The major problem in tracing a Sebastian by Caravaggio, is the fact 
that works by him have simply been lost for one reason or another. 
There are neither preparatory drawings by him, nor texts in his own 
hand. And certainly nothing that might constitute an archive, such as 
that of his namesake: the sculptor, painter, copious letter-writer and 
talented poet, Michelangelo of Sistine Chapel fame. He left sufficient 
for historians to peruse for supporting insights, but Caravaggio left 
only the colour of his genius and a colourful reputation. 
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Collection Musee Thomas-Henry, Cherbourg. 


This Sebastian is the work of Bartolomeo Schedoni 
(1578-1615), who was born in Modena and went to 
Rome around 1595. Like Caravaggio, he had a rather 
volatile personality and was imprisoned several times, 
before finally committing suicide, it is thought, some five 
years after Caravaggio’s death in 1610. 


The slouched posture is similar to the painting here on 
the left, but that is about all they have in common. 
Although it is stated that Schedoni was influenced by 
Caravaggio’s style of painting, this Sebastian is devoid of 
the tense drama that is required to evoke the pain of 
martyrdom. He seems to suffer in silence just too much. 


Collection Alte Pinakothek, Munich. 


This painting, in the Bavarian State Painting Collection, 
shows the ever-popular theme of Irene tending to 
Sebastian’s wounds. Unsigned and undated, the work 
was once thought to be the work of Caravaggio. 


Giovanni Baglione 
(1566-1643) painted 
his version of a similar 
theme around 1602. 
The influence of 
Caravaggio is clear, 
despite the less than 
agreeable relationship 
between the two 
artists. 


Collection Palmer Art Museum, Pennsylvania University. 


Sebastian’s portrayal became ever younger, often absurdly so, 
with another example on the right. Caravaggio was also exploring this 
socio-cultural trend in his John the Baptist paintings. Caravaggio’s 
choice of young boys to portray the Baptist (page 61) was his idea, 
John himself, in the biblical account, being very definitely well into 
manhood. Where Caravaggio painted other saintly folk, or even the 
Virgin Mary, they were not portrayed as children. So why did the 
Baptist get this particular treatment from the artist? Was Caravaggio 
seeking to show the true nature of baptism itself, the state of being 
reborn through entry into the Christian fold? Obviously, a babe in 
arms at the font would not look right for a Baptist painting, but then 
adolescent Sebastians are a bit weird through today’s judging eye. 


It is Known that a Caravaggio painting of Sebastian was in Malta, 
because the artist, Mattia Preti (!613-1699) from Calabria, copied it in 
the 1630s. And in 1694, Preti sold it to Fra Pietro Viani, who was the 
Grand Master of the Knights of St John. A Sebastian painting by Preti 
is reproduced on page 42, and Caravaggio’s influence is evident. 


Although much speculation surrounds the cause of Caravaggio’s 
death, aged 38, it is known that, when he died he was buried in a 
cemetery dedicated to Saint Sebastian in Porto Ercole, on the coast 
of Tuscany. Whose choice this may have been remains, like so much 
of this artist’s life, a mystery, although it may have been no more than 
convenient at the time in this small town. It is believed that Caravaggio 
was heading for Rome, in the hope of a pardon for the murder that 
forced him to flee the city in a hurry. 


There is a biography of sorts, written by Giovanni Baglione (1566- 
1643), an artist himself, and Caravaggio was included in his 
collection of writings on artists, mostly those active in Rome, where 
Baglione enjoyed papal commissions. Baglione went through a phase 
of influence by Caravaggio’s style, but after a court action for libel 
against Caravaggio and others, following the circulation in Rome of 
some scurrilous poetry, opinions deteriorated rapidly. At the trial, 
Caravaggio commented that, he did not know of any other painters 
who thought much of Baglione’s work. Caravaggio spent two weeks 
in custody when found guilty of libel. Predictably, Baglione’s 
comments on Caravaggio often focused on his life-style and violent 
behaviour, together with some negative criticism of his later works. 
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Collection Uffizi Gallery, Florence. 


This painting by Lorenzo Costa (c.1460-1535), perfectly 
illustrates the Cult of Youth, when imposed on Sebastian. 


Apart from a couple of arrows, there is not much to 
connect this young boy with the saint. Take the arrows 
away and nothing remains — he is just somebody’s son. 
There is no expression of martyrdom: no suffering, no 
hint of piety to elevate the image into the hallowed realm 
of Christian iconography. 


If the boy is suffering from anything, it is boredom while 
sitting still for this painter of the Ferrara-Bologna school. 
Costa produced this work in tempera on a wood panel 
around 1490. 


Like others that we have considered, perhaps the youth 
is simply a family member whose parents felt that, if he 
were painted as Sebastian, he might be spared from the 
terrors of plague. It was terrifyingly real at the time. 


Collection Museum of Fine Arts, Rouen. 


Caravaggio’s Flagellation of Christ captures an historic 
moment in time with chilling realism. 


Collection Castello Sforzesco, Milan. 


Another Sebastian by Nicolas Regnier and we are left in 
no doubt about the influence of Caravaggio. 


Collection Museum of Fine Arts, Quimper, Brittany. 


Above we see a painting of a man with a halo, being secured to a 
post, and it is assumed to be Sebastian, being prepared for his ordeal 
by archers. It was once believed to be by Caravaggio. If we look again 
at one of the Flagellation of Christ paintings (above left and page 39), 
attribution doubts rush in. Where is the chilling realism? Sebastian 
just seems mildly bothered, even distracted momentarily, while 
Caravaggio’s Christ appears to be bracing for brutal torment. 


There is a softness in the painting above, both in finish and colouring. 
The composition looks stage-managed, rather than the moment in 
time that caught Christ in his Passion. If they were photographs, 
rather than paintings, Caravaggio’s flagellation image would be from 
a press photographer, who was there at the time. While the Sebastian 
above could be for a movie poster, illustrative of a scene to expect — 
a film still, or a soft focus frame from the footage shot. 
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Collection The Hermitage, St Petersburg. 


When Nicolas Regnier produced this Saint John the 
Baptist, between 1615 and 1620, he would have been in 
Italy, probably in either Parma or Rome. It is quite obvious 
that Caravaggio’s treatment of the same subject (page 61) 
made a deep impression on Regnier, right down to the 
abundance of red fabric. And the use of a youthful model 
also resonates, but here they differ. The boy’s face is 
stylised Baroque, while Caravaggio’s youths would be 
instantly recognised by their mothers, and soundly scolded 
for hanging out with the disreputable Signore Merisi. 


The painting below of the reclining Sebastian is said to be 
the work 
ofa 
follower 

of Regnier. 


The scene 
is both 
dramatic 
and 
unusually 
sensual. 


Private Collection. 


Michele Desubleo (c.1601-1676) was a Flemish painter 
who fell under the spell of the Italian Baroque, following 
his move to Rome around 1625. It was in Bologna, in the 
workshop of Guido Reni in the late 1630s, that he may 
have found Sebastian an inspiring subject. Unlike Reni’s 
several versions of Sebastian (see page 40), in this 
instance Desubleo portrayed the saint reclining on the 
ground, wounded and gazing at heaven, with a more 
emphatic chiaroscuro. 


Collection Museum of Fine Arts, Rouen. 


Nicolas Regnier painted this subject several times, this 
one being dated to 1626, while another version is shown 
on page 39. 


With the Italian Renaissance, Sebastian, like John the Baptist, was 
freed from the pictorial bondage of middle-age, as we have seen. And 
this saint, too, was barely out of boyhood in several of the pictures we 
have looked at. Innumerable paintings show Sebastian either tied to 
a tree or a column, but when the figure is reclining on the ground, a 
degree of sensuality, inherent in the naked male form, goes up a 
notch or two. We know it is a sad sight: he is badly wounded and in 
dire need of care, thankfully provided by Irene and her maid. But — 
and it is a big ‘but’ — Sebastian is not shown as a child when he is 
reclining. Such an image, with hints at sensuality, would be taboo, and 
to paint such a theme would be scandalous beyond redemption, 
inviting the Church’s condemnation. Caravaggio came close. 


On this page, Sebastian looks really sexy — emphatically so to the eye 
of the queer beholder. Beauty intermingles with sensuality, and it is 
for that reason the underwear of Luca Signorelli's males (example on 
page 15) is endeavouring to perform a disappearing trick, attracted by 
gravity and, perhaps, some wishful thinking in the viewer’s mind. It is 
tasteful titillation. And yet, his pictures were installed in religious 
houses at the time, and there is no mistaking the action. Eroticism is 
definitely underway with the underwear. 


So, how did that go down with the client? Popes, bishops and abbots 
galore saw these paintings, and paid good money to have them in 
their buildings. And Michelangelo even got away with showing God’s 
bottom on the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel (page 30). But it was Italy 
and it was the Renaissance, so it was just about acceptable. 


The Reformation in Christian thinking, that 
swept through Northern Europe, 
eventually led to Puritanism, 
when even clothing 

and interior design 
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Collection Museum of Fine Arts, Marseille. 


When the Italian artist, Marco Antonio Bassetti (1586- 
1630) came to paint Irene attending to Sebastian’s 
wounds, he decided that the saint looked more interesting 
— and perhaps even erotic — lying in these positions to 
the viewer. The top painting is from around 1620. 


Dating to around the same time, the above study for a 
another composition was once attributed to Caravaggio, 
under whose influence Bassetti fell when he went to 
Rome and saw Caravaggio’s works for the first time. 
In the early 1600s, Bassetti returned to his native 
Verona, where he died of plague in 1630. Just 
painting Sebastian provided no immunity. 


This highlighted detail is from one of Bazzi’s frescoes at 
the monastery of Monte Oliveto, the whole image being 
shown here on the left. Once 


more we see lavishly dressed 
& young men, arm-in-arm, 
also shown centre stage, 
while Benedict himself 
is off to the left. As in 
Signorelli’s Nativity 
painting (page 16), 
these pretty young 
men have no link with 
the narrative and are 
personal to the artists 
themselves. 


were both simply black and white, with no ‘grey areas’ for immoral 
interpretation. The hordes of saints, created by Rome and adored 
through its particular brand of Christianity, became an irrelevance, 
eventually including Sebastian with his attractive physique and 
vulnerability. Inevitably, a Counter-Reformation was launched in 
several countries, expressed through both warfare and cultural 
preferences, but the change was irredeemable. 


For the European artists, trapped in this North-South divide, one 
could go south and do the religious subjects that had paid the bills for 
years, or stay north and stick to portraits, always popular with the rich 
and vain anywhere. In the Netherlands, it was business as usual, with 
every-day-life interiors: people just sitting around, playing cards or 
whatever. And wearing black and white clothes and big hats, even at 
business meetings, as portrayed in Jan de Bray’s board of trustees in 
Haarlem in 1667 (right). 


Paintings still got painted, but not those that could constitute idolatry, 
or ‘graven images’ of the Catholic variety. What was on the walls of the 
monastery of Monte Oliveto (see left), was not going to appear in 
Westminster Abbey. Britain’s monasteries were now just heaps of 
trashed masonry, recycled for some manor house, having been sold 
off to swell the Tudor monarchy coffers. 


In Britain, the penultimate burst of a joyous palette was under the 
Stuart family, of which John and his brother Bernard were members, 
appearing together in Van Dyck’s portrait of around 1638 (right). Ten 
years later, another Stuart, king Charles |, lost all sense of proportion 
along with his head, ushering in that rather gloomy fashion that passes 
for the expression of socio-religious constraint. No more dressing up 
for a night at the theatre — they were closed. And leafing through a 
swatch of fabrics at the tailors was deeply dull — what choice? 


By the late 1700s and early 1800s, things had calmed down a bit, and 
Sebastian begins to return to the canvases of Northern Europe, 
particularly in France. But the big salon pictures — Delacroix (page 2) 
and Ribot (page 41) — were ‘history paintings’, scenes that told a half- 
forgotten story from the past. Renaissance Sebastians had been 
charged with emotional and spiritual investment for the viewer, who 
genuinely believed the saint could intercede as need arose. 
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Collection Frans Hals Museum, Haarlem. 


Dutch artist, Jan de Bray (c.1627-1697) produced this 
group portrait of the trustees of a hospice in 1667, the 
institution being devoted to the care of patients with 
leprosy, plague and also those experiencing mental 
health crises. The important folk are delineated in black 
and white, whereas a rather beige individual, looking 
suitably deferential, is probably an inmate, his inclusion 
being to represent the ‘good cause’ behind the portrait. 


A master among 
Flemish Baroque 
portrait artists, 
Anthony van 
Dyck (1599-1641) 
acquired a knight- 
hood in England 
as the court 
painter. 


Unlike Bazzi’s two 
youths (far left), 
these aristocrats 
are explicitly the 
narrative, their 
lavish costumes 
and haughty 
postures making 
their status clear 
to the viewer. 


Collection 
National Gallery, 
London. 


Collection Harvard Art Museums/Fogg Museum. 


In this canvas of Moreau’s from around 1876, we see 
Sebastian in communion with the angel. 


Moreau left his native Paris in 1857 and spent the next 
couple of years travelling in Italy, returning with a vast 
amount of drawings he had made of old master paintings, 
presumably including a Sebastian or two. While the likes of 
Caravaggio used darkness to bring out the light, Moreau 
fills this canvas with a visionary burst of dazzling, Divine 
Light, the colours being applied like gems to an icon. 


In 19th-century France, Sebastian enjoyed his own renaissance, 
being reborn into a whole new dimension of the imagination — the 
French Symbolists’ psyche. Just as Mantegna undertook three 
paintings of the saint, so too did the French artist, Gustave Moreau 
(1826-1898), and these images are illustrated here. These works 
reinvigorate Sebastian’s spirit, moving him forward into more modern 
times, as well as reviving the spirit of the Cult of Youth. And with just 
a gentle hint of the gender ambiguity of the past. 


Collection Gustave Moreau Museum, Paris. 
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Collection Saint Louis Art Museum, USA. 


Dating to 1869, in the painting above we see Sebastian 
being attended by Irene and her maid. 


So many works exhibited at the Paris Salon each year 
were historic, mythological and biblical subjects, and 
Moreau’s paintings were no exception in that respect, but 
his treatment and technique were so different. He did win 
a medal in 1869 and had loyal admirers and collectors of 
his work, but press criticism took its toll. So much so, that 
in later years he became more reclusive, although he did 
accept a teaching post, one of his pupils being Henri 
Matisse (1869-1954). 


The Sebastian painting (1870) in the centre of the page, 
shows the full iconographic power of Moreau’s vision, as 
Sebastian stares directly at us, with an expression that 
seems to condemn the viewer for daring to watch. 
Meanwhile, in the background on the right, the Roman 
troops depart the scene. 


Collection National Gallery of Art, Washington. 


All three Sebastian pictures by Odilon Redon date to 
around 1910, when the artist was living and working in 
Paris, socialising with the literary Symbolists and 
absorbing the philosophy of that creative movement. 


When we speak of the late 19th-century ‘French Symbolists’, it is 
worth bearing in mind that, as a movement it began through literature 
before embracing the visual arts. Essentially, the prevailing paradigm 
was the expression of ideas within emotional responses, while 
naturalistic representation ceased to be the primary consideration. 
Rather than painting a subject as the eyes see it, to paint the detected 
psychological response to the subject became the goal. It consciously 
elaborated on the optical mechanism: the eyes do the looking, but the 
psyche does the seeing. 


The era was the 1890s, which also saw the formulation of psycho- 
analysis, most notable exponent being Sigmund Freud. Along with 
Carl Jung and others, here was a generation of explorers of the 
human psyche, particularly in the uncharted waters of the vast 
unconscious; the creator of dreams. Socio-cultural phenomena of the 
time coalesced, translating symbolism as a route to meaning. 


In terms of aesthetic experience, Sebastian was no longer simply a 
Christian martyr tied to a tree, but rather a symbol of something deeper, 
and it is this that artists like Gustave Moreau sought to express. Their 
aim was not to paint how it felt for Sebastian himself — eloquently 
executed by Guido Reni & Co — but rather how we feel when we 
perceive the idea of Sebastian. 


It is this that is expressed by another French artist, Odilon Redon 
(1840-1916), in his paintings of the Sebastian theme, as illustrated 
here. When Redon’s work was becoming better known in Paris in the 
early 1880s, he was hailed as one of the foremost Symbolist painters, 
especially by the literary members of the movement. 


Redon’s painting of Sebastian was not born of some deep Christian 
feelings towards the subject matter. He was more interested in 
Hinduism and also Buddhism, and he did several paintings of the 
Buddha in landscapes. His visual expression lay in the Divine, more 
so the divinity inherent in Nature, while the human nature that 
destroyed Sebastian was far from his focus. He will have seen many 
paintings of Sebastian by the old masters, bathed in chiaroscuro and 
awash with agony. For Redon it was the enlightenment spoken of in 
those eastern religions, in which light neutralises darkness, and 
shines forth — the beauty that lay beyond the state of martyrdom. 


Like so many 
artists, Odilon 
Redon was 
influenced by the 
Japanese art 
that was arriving 
in France at the 
time, particularly 
as wood block 
prints. 


Collection 
Museum of 
Fine Arts, 
Bordeaux. 


Redon’s interpretation of the myth of the abduction of Ganymede 
created a painting (below) that perfectly expresses his differing 
perception of this otherwise cruel incident, which we looked at on 
page 27 in the context of Michelangelo. Instead of the savagery of 
rape by Zeus upon the beautiful youth, we see the embrace between 
immortal and mortal. The fusion of opposites takes place: the divine 
and the mundane -— light and darkness become one, united by love. 
Redon intuited both the Greek myth itself and what Michelangelo 
was dreaming of, when he produced that drawing for the object of his 
love, the young nobleman, Tommaso Cavalieri. 


Collection Victoria & Albert Museum, London. 


A detail from the 16th-century engraving of Michelangelo's 
drawing (see page 27), expresses the hopeless abduction 
and enslavement of youthful Ganymede by Zeus. It shows 
the pain and emotional trauma of rape. 


On the other hand, Redon’s painting (right) focuses on love 
itself. Even the artist’s portrayal of the eagle diminishes the 
look of a bird of prey, much more familiar to us with a flesh- 
tearing beak and deadly talons, each designed to puncture 
the victim. 


Collection Lourve Museum, Paris. 


Painted just a few decades 
before Moreau and Redon 
made their highly original 
contributions to the 
Sebastian portfolio, another 
Frenchman, Jean-Baptiste 
Camille Corot (1796-1875), 
gave us these two paintings. 
Although the fluid brushwork 
is innovative, the composition 
is all too familiar. 


Private Collection. 


A reminder of what the Symbolists were up against with 
‘Salon Art’ — this Neoclassical painting of Ganymede’s 
abduction was produced by the French artist Gabriel Collection Museum of Fine 
Ferrier (1847-1914). Collection Bemberg Foundation, Toulouse. Arts, Lyon. 
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Another ‘ism’ that really flowered in the early 20th-century was, in 
some respects, a kindred spirit of Symbolism. They chime because 
each drew upon the nature of the unconscious psyche, particularly 
the manifestation of an alternative reality to that of consciousness — 
dreams. Many of Redon’s works do indeed have a dream-like quality, 
but not necessarily in a self-conscious way. 


Surrealism, on the other hand, is manifestly self-conscious, 
particularly so in the hands of the Spanish artist, 
Salvador Dali (1904-1989), whose work has come to 
represent Surrealism in the public imagination. He 
portrays images with a sharp, almost 
photographic realism that makes 
recognition straightforward, even though 
the objects portrayed interact through 
incongruity with each other. It is a musically 
surreal counterpoint in paint. 


Works produced by Dali in the 1940s and 
1950s, reflected his Catholic background 
in Spain, canvases filled with religious 
themes that stood him apart from the 
mainstream of the Surrealist movement, 
which, among its core tenets, was rejection 
of the Church and bourgeois values. 


Collection Museo Rena Sofia, Madrid. 


Salvador Dali (1904-1989) produced this drawing of 
Sebastian around 1927. In a letter to his friend Lorca, 
Dali refers to his essay 
on Sebastian, and he 
even signs the letter, 
‘your Sebastian’. 


In the decade prior to his painting of 
Sebastian (below left), he produced this 
large sculpture of the saint, a bronze 
now on display in several locations. 
Although it dates to the 1970s, Dali 
had held a long-term interest in this saint, 
having written an essay on Sebastian in 
1927. At that time, Dali and his close 
friend, the poet Federico Garcia Lorca 
(1898-1936), both identified strongly 
with Sebastian, seeing their creative 
interest as almost ‘cultish’, making 
frequent references to what they saw as 
the saint’s symbolic role. 


Dali made only one 
painting (right) of 
Sebastian, and it was 
in later life in 1982. He 
had, however, included 
an illustration of the 
saint in his early 
autobiography, The 
Secret Life, published 
in 1942. 


Collection Foundation Gala-Salvador Dali, Figueres. 
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Collection State Art Collections, Dresden. 


The ‘surreal’, as a psychological expression in art 
generally, is far from new, and the Surrealists themselves 
claimed earlier artists as being forerunners of their 
formalised movement. The works of Hieronymus Bosch 
(c.1450-1516), for example, were a firm favourite, his 
paintings being filled with the weird and fantastic. 


The drawing above may be considered surreal and, 
strangely enough, is thought to represent Sebastian, 
although this link is evidently tenuous. Unsigned and 
undated, it is said to be French and from the 1600s, and 
currently attributed to Jacques Bellange (c.1575-1616). 
The figure’s gender is distinctly ambiguous and the 
details in the genital area anatomically baffling. 


Collection Picasso Museum, Barcelona. 


Two pages from Picasso’s Barcelona and Malaga 
Sketchbook feature drawings for ideas related to Saint 
Sebastian. Picasso was 15 years old at the time. 


A detail from Baskt’s 
1906 portrait of Sergei 
Diaghilev (1872-1929). 


Collection 
State Russian Museum, 
St Petersburg. 


As we have seen, the mythology surrounding Sebastian continued to 
evolve through the centuries, while still capturing the imaginations of 
various modern artists. Even Pablo Picasso (1881-1973) did a 
couple of drawings in his sketchbook of 1896 (left). They are of no 
particular interest, and in no way presage his sheer brilliance, which 
was to explode from this genius in subsequent years. If nothing else, 
they just illustrate how this saint was continuing to arouse the 
curiosity of the creative psyche. 


Our next foray into the imagery of our saint is actually concerned with 
a composer of music, although the focus is upon the artist who 
designed the production’s performance of a ‘Mystery Play’, The 
Martyrdom of Saint Sebastian, by Claude Debussy (1862-1918). The 
project was a collaborative one, with the story and lyrics by the Italian 
Symbolist writer, Gabriele D’Annunzio (1863-1938), whose lavish and 
decadent lifestyle led him into debt. So much so, that he was obliged 
to flee to France in 1910 to escape his creditors. It was then that the 
collaboration with Debussy began, although shortly afterwards the 
Vatican reacted to D’Annuzio’s creative output by listing his work on 
its ‘Index of Forbidden Books’. 


The third member of the project was the Russian artist, Leon Baskt 
(1866-1924), who had received wide acclaim for his costume and set 
designs for ballet productions by the Russian impresario, Sergei 
Diaghilev (1872-1929) — pictured on the left in a portrait by Baskt. 


Described as a ‘Mystery Play’ in the Christian context, the production 
had its premiere in May 1911, but its five acts, each an hour long, did 
not meet with popular success at the box office. 


The Catholic archbishop of Paris took a dim view of the production, 
advising people not to attend, ostensibly because a woman was 
playing the part of Sebastian. Clearly, the gender ambiguity, which 
has haunted Sebastian’s portrayal in the visual arts, was definitely not 
acceptable by the Church for a live performance. 


The third act, entitled ‘The Council of the False Gods’, probably 
proved too much of a challenge to the sacred memory of Saint 
Sebastian, since it has a homoerotic element. The ‘infatuated’ 
emperor Diocletian proclaims Sebastian a ‘beauteous youth’ and 
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Private Collections. 


Featured on this theatre 
poster, Ida Rubinstein 
as Sebastian also appears in 
Baskt’s coloured lithograph above, the 

printing being undertaken within a couple of years of the 
Paris production of 1911. 


Leon Baskt (1866-1924) was a highly accomplished artist 
in his own right. His creative alliance with fellow Russian, 
Sergei Diaghilev (far left) achieved productions by Ballet 
Russes in Paris and elsewhere in Europe, as well as in 
North and South America. The company thrived for twenty 
years, following its formation in Paris in 1909, although 
they did not appear in Russia, due to social unrest. 


Collection Belarusian National Arts Museum, Minsk. 


This painting by the Russian artist, Nikolai Nikolaevich 
Ge (1831-1894) shows Achilles lamenting over the body 
of Patroclus. Looking at the detail below, we are left in no 
doubt about there being a homoerotic element. Why else 
is Achilles naked, along with the naked youth next to him 
in bed? The artist is evidently intending to introduce the 
‘suggestion’ that they were lovers. 


The ancient Greek symbolic nature of the lyre was also 
used in the opera of Claudio Monteverdi, first performed 
in 1607. It tells the story of Orpheus entering the 
Underworld in search of his dead lover. Orpheus is 
invariably portrayed with a lyre, with which it is said he 
could charm anyone and anything. The opera had lain 
half-forgotten for centuries, until its revival in Paris in 
1911, the same year as Debussy’s Sebastian. 


wants him crowned as a god. Sebastian then dances the Passion of 
Christ, refusing to accept the emperor's lyre, and the saint is then 
ordered to be put to death. 


In the next act, Sebastian responds to each arrow with the cry of 
‘Encore!’, thereafter seeing stigmata appearing on his hands. And in 
the final act of the production, Sebastian is received into heaven with 
a chorus of New Testament figures and angels, singing in unison in 
adoration of the newly-arrived martyr. 


As we know, Sebastian did not die from the arrow incident, but the 
creative team who came up with the show’s story-line, clearly felt that 
watching the saint being cudgelled to death might be too much for the 
audience. And, anyway, the arrow experience is the one favoured by 
artists throughout the centuries, so why spoil a traditional ending for 
the sake of historic accuracy? 


While Leon Baskt’s costumes and sets are most striking and quite 
beautiful, equally striking is the libretto devised by D’Annunzio, 
particularly the third act of the drama, where we are told that the 
emperor is ‘infatuated’ with Sebastian, who refuses Diocletian’s ‘lyre’; 
evidently a symbolic act, but what does it symbolise? 


Traditionally associated with the Greek god Apollo, the lyre is 
representative of harmonious union, so is this what Diocletian is 
hoping for? Apollo’s operational areas include song and poetry, but 
also connections with archery and plague, which we encountered on 
page 31, with plague victims being thought to have been hit by 
Apollo’s arrow. Paradoxically, Apollo is also associated with healing. 


More relevant still, there is the relationship between Achilles and 
Patroclus in Homer's /liad, a story that includes thematic reference to 
a lyre, which once belonged to the mother of Patroclus, given to 
Achilles in a symbolic gesture. The Greek playwright, Aeschylus, 
makes the homoerotic aspect of their relationship even more explicit, 
while in Plato’s Symposium their love is described as the purest form. 
Thus, we may conclude that the D’Annunzio theme of Diocletian 
being affronted by Sebastian’s refusal to accept the ‘lyre’, is a clear 
theatrical metaphor for queer rejection. And yet none of this is in the 
earliest writings on Sebastian. 
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Wearing the stereotypical 
beret and smock of the 
artist, Leon Baskt painted 
this self portrait in 1893. 


His set designs for the 
Sebastian production with 
Debussy, illustrate his 
versatility in creating the 
atmospheric environments 
in which the drama unfolds. 


Collection 
State Russian Museum, 
St Petersburg. 


Collection Lady Lever Art Gallery, Merseyside. 


When William Etty (1787-1849) came to paint his version 
of the Greek titan Prometheus, he introduced the arrow 
that was fired at the eagle devouring the hero’s liver, and 
not shot at Prometheus himself, as Etty painted it. 


A at. 
: 


Collection Courtauld Institute, London. 


An oil on board sketch of a male model, who adopts a 
pose reminiscent of the Barberini Faun — see page 4. 


Obviously, those much cherished accounts of the lives of the saints 
are hardly going to ‘come out’ on the subject, but then was there 
anything to come out about? Sebastian’s evolution into a modern day 
gay icon is simply a creative fixation, framed by identification with his 
suffering for being ‘different’. His imago became fixated through the 
imaginings of 19th-century Romanticism, with its embarrassed riches 
of Gothically-concealed eroticism. 


For British artists in the Neoclassical ethos, nudes could get past the 
guardians of public decency if the pictures looked a bit Greek or 
Roman. The English artist, William Etty (1787-1849) excelled in painting 
the male nude, often under the guise of some mythological theme. 
His painting of the classical Greek hero Prometheus (left), could so 
easily be Sebastian in disguise, hence the arrow. But it was the eagle 
sent to devour the hero’s liver that was shot with an arrow by 
Heracles, according to Hesiod’s version. Etty has positioned the 
arrow — symbolically perhaps — where the liver is located in the body. 
Sebastian, that well known Catholic saint, portrayed umpteen times 
in the past, may not have gone down too well in the Anglican 
stronghold: too ‘Romish’ and a touch too erotic for Victorian taste. 


Etty himself devoted much of his career to painting nudes, and it is 
known that he regularly frequented all-male, public bathhouses to find 
models for his studio work. Being unmarried also led to speculation 
about his sexual orientation, but since being homosexual was a 
criminal offence, had he been queer it would have been discreetly 
practiced, as it was by any other gay men at the time. Such a news 
scandal would have been disastrous for his career, especially so for 
someone who had been elected a Royal Academician in 1828. 


Etty had travelled to Italy in 1816, but he was unhappy and struggling 
with loneliness at the time, spending just a month or so in Florence, 
where he would have seen much that the Renaissance had to offer. 
But his psychological state forced him to head home to London, 
stopping off for a while in Paris. However, in 1822 he embarked again 
for Europe, with a friend, visiting Florence, Rome, Naples and also 
Venice, where he fell in love with the city and remained for several 
months. During his time in Europe, he visited the major collections, 
copying and sketching works, including nudes, which remained — 
often controversially — a constant feature of his work. 
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Collection York Art Gallery, UK. 


Dating to around 1829, this oil painting on board has a 
look of homoerotic bondage about it, the red fabric and 
cords securing the wrists adding to the feel of passion. 
Is this another Sebastian, again without tell-tale arrows? 


Collection Anglesey Abbey, Cambridgeshire. 


In another of Etty’s male nude studies, the artist has 
shown just enough pubic hair to titillate the viewer, but in 
the 1820s when it was painted, eyebrows would have 
been raised — plus one or two suspicions about Etty. 


Collection York Art Gallery, UK. 


William Etty’s paintings of wrestlers evoke in the viewer the 
sense that these works may be more than studies of the 
active male form. Do they express the violent nature of the 
subject, or are they simply loaded with homoeroticism? 


Curiously, it was Etty’s female nudes that attracted more criticism and 
condemnation, rather than for his naked males (left). Newspapers like 
The Times expressed concerns about the explicit nudity and implicit 
eroticism in Etty’s paintings. But this was just symptomatic of the 
deeply suppressed sexuality, that so characterises the society of 
19th-century Europe. It is no coincidence that, in this era someone 
pops up in Vienna, declaring that sex is why the patient is a patient. 
And then homosexuality is listed in the textbooks on psychopathology 
as an ‘illness’, and therefore having the latent potential for a ‘cure’. 
Being queer was medicalised, transformed from being a Catholic sin 
into a Protestant sickness of the psyche. What would the ancient 
Greeks have made of it all? 


What the reading public of the 19th-century made of Sebastian is in 
itself more visible, unlike the paintings of the saint that were not 
painted in England. Maybe literature was enough to ensure his 
continued evolution into popular gay consciousness. One example is 
the novel, Alton Locke: Tailor and Poet, published in 1850, a year after 
Etty’s death in 1849. The work is by Charles Kingsley (1819-1875), 
Anglican priest, social reformer and writer of historical novels. The 
eponymous hero of his novel is a troubled young man, who, on a visit 
to Dulwich Picture Gallery in London, happens upon one of Guido 
Reni’s paintings of Sebastian (right): ‘Timidly but eagerly, | went up to 
the picture, and stood entranced before it ... calculated to catch the 
eye of a boy awaking out of the narrow dullness of Puritanism’. Alton 
Locke goes on to declare that, the encounter was ‘the turning point 
of my whole short life’. 


Cardinal Nicholas Wiseman (1802-1865) wrote a fictional account of 
Sebastian's life in his novel of 1854: Fabiola, or the Church of the 
Catacombs. Perhaps he was trying to claw back Sebastian into the 
exclusivity of Catholicism, fearing that their saint was being almost 
secularised, particularly through focusing on his teasing, ever 
youthful beauty, as imagined by many artists. Maybe his historically 
evolved image had become just canvas deep, rather than through the 
spiritually sensuous glow of his skin, as exemplified by Reni. 


Another writer, John Addington Symonds (1840-1893) — ‘happily 


married with children’ — was gay and fell for another Sebastian image, 
that created by Antonio Bazzi (see also page 10). In his 1877 volume 
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Collection Dulwich Picture Gallery, London. 


‘My heart swelled within me, my 
eyes seemed bursting from my 
head with the intensity of my 
gaze, and great tears, | knew not 
why, rolled slowly down my face.’ 


Alton Locke: Tailor and Poet (1850) by Charles Kingsley. 


Unlike the version of Reni’s Sebastian that was formerly 
in a Spanish palace (see page 40), and now in Madrid’s 
Prado Museum, the Dulwich painting was never subjected 
to overpainting in the ‘interests of modesty’. 


A glimpse of pubic hair may have offended a Spanish 
aristocrat, but for the Italian artists of the Renaissance, 
there was nothing shocking in such details. On the previous 
page, we saw how William Etty seemingly managed to 
get away with it in 19th-century England. 


on The Renaissance in Italy, he writes: ‘This is a truly demonic 
picture in the fascination it exercises and the memory it leaves upon 
the mind’. Symonds’ words could have been risky sentiments to 
express in Victorian England, with its increasingly masculinised 
society in the British Empire’s HQ, then butchly butchering its way 
around the globe for power and wealth. Outwardly expressing 
‘effeminacy’ was a death sentence in more ways than one: it was not 
until 1861 that homosexuality ceased to be a capital offence. 


As well as enthusing over Bazzi’s Sebastian (left), Symonds drew 
attention to his youthful good looks in a painting from around 1527 by 
Antonio da Correggio (1489-1534). The picture (below) depicts what 
expresses the ‘Mystical Marriage’ between the infant Christ and St 
Catherine of Alexandria, showing Jesus placing a ring on her finger. 
Symonds writes of the ‘rapture of ecstatic love’, noting how Sebastian 
appears ‘in the bloom of almost boyish beauty’. 


Collection Galleria Palatina, Palazzo Pitti, Florence. 


Bazzi’s Sebastian is ‘a truly demonic picture’, according to 
John Addington Symonds, when writing about paintings of 
the Italian Renaissance in 1877. 


In the page centre we 
see Correggio’s much 
copied painting, depicting 
another young Sebastian, 
with a handful of arrows. 


In the top left corner of 
the picture, Sebastian is 
seen being shot by the 
archers, a presage of the 
fate awaiting the youth of 
‘almost boyish beauty’, as 
Symonds phrased it. 


Collection Louvre Museum, Paris. 
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Collection Old Masters Gallery, Dresden. 


Known as the Madonna di San Sebastiano, this Correggio 
altarpiece was commissioned by the Confraternity of Saint 
Sebastian, founded in 1501, in the Italian town of Modena. 
It will be recalled from page 10, how Bazzi produced his 
Sebastian (far left) for a similar community-based group, 
devoted to Sebastian in Camollia, near Siena. 


Sebastian appears above with hands bound, and next to 
him is the bishop of Modena, Saint Geminiano, who is 
being presented with a model of the city’s cathedral by a 
young girl. On the right is a weary looking Saint Roch, so 
there is a plague link. Another serious outbreak occurred 
in Modena in 1523, so the work may date to around then. 


Collection Museum of Art History, Vienna. 


As we have noted several times, Sebastian has been subjected to the 
Cult of Youth transformation, rendering him anything from puberty to 
adolescence. When Correggio tackled the myth of Ganymede’s 
abduction by Zeus, disguised as an eagle (left), he too portrayed the 
beautiful mortal youth as a very young boy, without even a hint of the 
sexual violence aspect of the story (See pages 27-28). 


Casual mythologising of mythology seems part of the stock in trade 
of creative individuals, whether painters or writers. We also saw it in 
the Debussy—D’Annunzio collaboration, when Sebastian was played 
by a female, the Russian dancer, Ida Rubinstein, adding to the gender 
ambiguity that so many have introduced into painted portrayals of the 
saint. Sebastian became a Christianised version of the pagan Adonis, 
the epitome of the Cult of Youth in mythology. And herein lies the 
alchemical catalyst for Sebastian’s transmutation: the base metal of a 
Roman army officer is martyred into the treasured gold of youth. It 
rendered him palatable to social taste and religious acceptability. He 
was an innocent victim of the cruelty of a pagan emperor, thereby 
creating the need to present innocence incarnate — Youth. 


Young children are used to this effect in the painting below, The 
Awakening of Adonis by the artist, John William Waterhouse (1849- 
1917). If they were not present, we would simply see the prelude to 
an amorous embrace between a mortal and a goddess. Regarded as 
male beauty personified, Adonis is also seen as androgynous, since 
he was loved by both Aphrodite and Apollo. Ambiguity yet again. 


Collection Lord Lloyd-Webber. 
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Collection Church of San Sebastiano, Venice. 


When Paolo Veronese (1528-1588) undertook the 1560s 
commission in the Venetian church, he did one canvas 
with Sebastian tied to the column, in the now familiar 
mode, and also the above painting (detail), showing the 
saint being manhandled for his final martyrdom. Unique 
among paintings of the saint, this composition has 
pronounced imagery of sado-masochism. 


Making connections with Apollo and Sebastian, the 19th- 
century French writer, Theophile Gautier remarked on the 
saint’s charisma, seeing him as a ‘Christian Apollo’, who 
instead of firing arrows, passively receives them. 


i 


An engraving by Aubrey 
Beardsley (1872-1898) 
depicts a self-portrait of 
the artist, his ankles 
tethered to a herm 
facing away from the 
viewer. Hermae were 
sculptures, popular in 
the gardens of ancient 
Greece. They usually 
depict the god Hermes, 
invariably with an erect 
phallus, as illustrated 
here on the left. 


Private Collection. 


Waterhouse’s use of these infants is a natural progression in the visual 
arts, from the inclusion of putti in earlier centuries, those seemingly 
playful and naked infant boys, with or without wings. The aim is to 
evoke a sense of innocence, and this is also imparted to Sebastian, 
his ‘crime’ being Christian in a pagan Rome. 


As an aesthetic ideology, the notion of innocence was culturally 
appealing to Victorian England, but it was to be counterpointed in the 
second half of the 19th-century by a self-conscious pursuit of 
hedonism and decadence. The banal strait-jacket of cultural and 
social norms was to be torn off, with French writers like Theophile 
Gautier and Charles Baudelaire seeking beauty in the exotic. And the 
darker side of human nature — the unconscious psyche — was fast 
becoming territory ripe for exploration, not only by the newly emerging 
discipline of psychoanalysis, but also in literature and the visual arts. 


Sensuality was no longer to be constrained by the maxim of ‘every- 
thing in moderation’. Fantasy and hedonism appealed in equal 
measure, a view expressed in Oscar Wilde’s novel, The Picture of 
Dorian Gray (1891). The eponymous hero pursues a dangerous 
course for himself, seeking the eternal beauty at the heart of the Cult 
of Youth. In the novel, Dorian is given a publication, which was 
profoundly influential in the young man’s way of thinking, drawing him 
ever yellower into the peril of the soul. 


The Yellow Book was a British quarterly publication, which first 
appeared in 1894, causing the inevitable shock and outrage among a 
society in its fortress on the heights of morality, but decadent delight 
among its devoted readership. Within the poetry, essays and short 
stories, appeared the stunning artwork of Aubrey Beardsley (1872- 
1898), the publication’s first art editor. He remarked on the detail 
(right) in Callot’s picture in a letter of 1897. Writing to his gay friend, 
the French poet, Marc-Andre Raffalovich, Beardsley said: ‘/ suppose 
Gray knows of Callot’s singularly interesting eau-forte [etching] of the 
Martyrdom of Saint Sebastian. There is a charming soldier in the 
background picking up the arrows that have missed the Saint’. 


John Gray (1866-1934), referred to in the letter, was a poet and friend 


of Oscar Wilde, and in 1897 Gray wrote a poem about Saint 
Sebastian. Gray’s ‘romantic partner’ — a charmingly queer term — was 
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Just as Veronese went for an unusual portrayal of 
Sebastian, being prepared for his martyrdom by being 
bludgeoned to death, so too did Jacques Callot (c.1592- 
1635). A prodigious printmaker from Lorraine, Callot 
produced the engraving below of the Martyrdom of Saint 
Sebastian, around 1632. It is unusual in that he presents 
the whole thing as a large public spectacle, with the saint 
himself shown in distant isolation. 
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Collection Museum of Art History, Vienna. 
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Collection Royal Abbey of Chaalis, France. 


Raffalovich, who wrote extensively on homosexuality, particularly in 
what was a futile attempt to gain acceptance and understanding. 
Finally, he converted to Catholicism, through the tertiary order of 
the Dominicans, adopting the religious name of ‘Brother Sebastian’. 


As well as also adopting the pseudonym of Sebastian (see page 40), 
Wilde himself included a reference to the saint in his elegy, The Grave 
of Keats (1877), saying of the poet John Keats (died 1821): ‘The 
youngest of the martyrs here is lain, fair as Sebastian, and as early 
lain.’ Once more the emphasis is on youth, although Sebastian 
himself would probably have been regarded as ‘middle-aged’ by the 
life-span and mortality standards of his time. 


By the end of the 19th-century, Sebastian had been well and truly 
transformed into a literary metaphor, available to use in whatever 
symbolic context the writer chose. This included the literature of 
Marcel Proust, who, when writing Swann’s Way (1913), said: ‘like the 
eyes of a handsome martyr whose body bristles with arrows.’ The 
following year, T. S. Eliot wrote his poem, The Love Song of St 
Sebastian (1914), widely thought of as homoerotic, with some added 
sado-masochistic flavourings. Eliot publicly denied being gay, but 
then who would not have at the time? It was not decriminalised in 
Britain until Parliament passed the Sexual Offences Act in 1967. 


There is so much longing focused on Sebastian in literary works, so 
much desire to touch and be touched by this saintly figure. Touching 
Sebastian was once the desperate desire of a plague-worried local 
population, seeking some physical contact in the hope of intercession 
against the indiscriminate terror of the pestilence. And touch they did. 
The solid silver plaque (illustrated above-left and right) shows the 
‘Sacra Conversazione’ between the Madonna and Child and several 
saints, including the naked Sebastian. Dating to around 1510, it is the 
work of the Verona-born artist, Galeazzo Mondella (1467-1528). As 
we see, the nude figure of Sebastian shines forth in brightly polished 
silver, perhaps through years of hands touching his body, with prayers 
uttered in hushed hope of protection or cure. Such aspirations lay in 
physical contact — the talismanic effect. 


Similar activities led to the wearing away of the painted figure of 
Sebastian in the oil on canvas icon (shown on the left), the work of 
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Private Collection. 


Flemish artist Louis Finson (c.1582-1617) swoons his 
Sebastian into an ecstatic pose in this oil on canvas, 
which was probably painted when the artist was in 
Naples, from around 1604. It was there that Finson 
became acquainted with Caravaggio, whose influence is 
apparent in both of these Sebastians by Finson. 


Collection Cathedral of St John the Baptist, Lyon. 


The shafts of the arrows over the figure have become ghosted by the fingers of 
the devout, hoping that a caress would confer aid from this saint of plagues. 


an unknown artist and dating to around 1400. Countless numbers, 
who passed through France’s Chaalis Abbey, touched in reverence 
the arrow-punctured flesh, transmitting their faith to make spiritual 
communion with the Divine, embodied in this adorable saint. 


In the literature of more modern times, there is more to it than simply 
homosexual lust for a figure in the ‘bloom of almost boyish beauty’, 
as Symonds phrased it. That said, some painters did give their 
Sebastians an overtly seductive look, like the Flemish artist Louis 
Finson (c.1582—1617) in the painting top left. But is that interpretation 
just perception through the squint of the queer eye? 


In the 1890s, that queer eye was linked to an equally queer voice, 
given increased volume by the English writer — and unsuccessful 
Catholic priest — Fredericke Rolfe (1860-1913), whose poem, 
Tarcissus (1880) gave account of a fictional young martyr in the time 
of emperor Diocletian, the first of five sets of verses on martyred 
youths. The eponymous Tarcissus is described as ‘the dear brave 
boy’. He would also take photographs of boys, ostensibly as models 
for some of his amateur paintings; ‘1 worship their beauty’, he said. 
His enthusiasm for photography chimed with his sexual preferences, 
which nowadays might be regarded as worrying, if not unlawful. 


Just as Oscar Wilde was enthralled by Reni’s Sebastian in Genoa, 
Rolfe was captivated by the version in Rome’s Capitoline Museum 
(illustrated on page 40), and he devised the name ‘Sebastian Archer’ 
for his 1911 novel set in Venice, The Desire and Pursuit of the Whole, 
published posthumously in 1934. The novel’s Sebastian is infatuated 
with an androgynous boy, and it expresses both the Cult of Youth and 
the gender ambiguity that haunts paintings of the saint. 
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Collection Museum of Fine Arts, Budapest. 


Sebastian by Pietro della Vecchia (c.1602-1678) captures 
the innocence of youth, snared in a moment of crisis, and 
gazing in anticipation of salvation from Fate’s cruel hand. 


Collection Source-Wikimedia. 


When, in 1971, the Italian film director, Luchino Visconti, 
was in development for a film, based on Mann’s book 
Death in Venice, he cast the gay English actor, Dirk 
Bogarde in the role of Aschenbach, while the 14 year-old 
Tadzio was to be played by a Swedish youth, Bjorn 
Johan Andresen, born in 1955 (above). 


Lauded by global media as ‘the most beautiful boy in the 
world’, Andresen’s was barely a ‘speaking part’. The 
desired effect, in Visconti’s eye, was achieved by the 
young actor in both the way he looked physically and by 
the way he looked at Aschenbach. Bogarde’s brilliant 
performance in that role attracted a BAFTA nomination. 


But for Andresen himself, the film’s impact on his life was 
in some ways devastating, Mann’s phrase about ‘beauty 
constantly under torture’ being almost prophetic for this 
young man. In a 2003 newspaper interview, Andresen 
said that he was disturbed by adult love for youths, saying 
that he had some insight into that kind of love. He was 
not queer, but his film role in a gay-ish context ‘implied’ 
he was. So, some dreamed on his imago alone. 


In 1905, the Austrian writer, Rainer Maria Rilke (1875-1925) wrote a 
poem about Sebastian, describing the archery experience with near 
eye-witness, poetic sensibility, culminating in his moving perception 
of the destruction of beauty. 


It is self-destruction through beauty that was to characterise a novella 
by another author writing in German, Thomas Mann (1875-1955). He 
was deeply challenged by his homosexual feelings, since they were 
focused on the Cult of Youth. His diaries speak of being enamoured 
of a young Polish boy, while staying in Venice in 1911. And yet from 
this summer holiday experience arose a remarkable account of how 
self-destruction can be born of that unique form of love, which 
destroyed many who dared not speak its name, and many, many 
more who did. 


The central character in Mann’s Death in Venice (1912) is a fictional 
writer named Gustav von Aschenbach, whose fate lies in the desire 
and pursuit of a beautiful boy named Tadzio. Mann’s work is a study 
in self-sacrifice on the altar of a young Adonis. And a Sebastian 
contradiction unfolds by which the arrow strikes the archer, a pointed 
reminder how the Cult of Youth ensnares those it tames. 


In his 1930s essay on the philosopher, Schopenhauer (1788-1860), 
Mann writes of the essence of the creative artist as being ‘sensuality 
spiritualised’, with ‘spirit informed and made creative by sex’. He 
could almost be describing Sebastian’s pictorial evolution through the 
creative eye. In Death in Venice, Mann refers to Sebastian: 


‘Forbearance in the face of fate, beauty constantly under torture, are 
not merely passive. They are a positive achievement, an explicit 
triumph; and the figure of Sebastian is the most beautiful symbol, if 
not of art as a whole, yet certainly of the art we speak of here’. 


Aschenbach stalks the young Tadzio around Venice, keeping his 
distance in a mode of self-repression, persuading himself that his 
interest in the youth is purely Platonic. His dreams suggest otherwise, 
and he soon gives way to obsessive behaviour, struggling to contain 
his forbidden love for the boy. Although denied by the Venetian 
authorities, cholera was spreading — another plague — which 
Aschenbach fell victim to, dying as he gazes at Tadzio by the sea. 
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Collection Museum of Art History, Vienna. 


Once more we encounter a boy with an arrow, and yet 
again there is that hint of gender ambiguity in this portrait 
by Giorgio Barbarelli da Castelfranco (c.1477-1510), 
more usually known as Giorgione. A master of the 
Venetian School, he is thought to have painted this 
around 1506. Because of the arrow, it is likely to be in 
allusion to Sebastian, though sadly, the artist died of 
plague in Venice. Another of his youths appears below. 


Collection 
Museum of 
Fine Arts, 
Budapest. 
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Collection Birmingham Museum of Art, USA. 
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So, what is Mann’s novella really illustrating? It is essentially the 
Sebastian imago, portrayed in words rather than paint. The tragic 
hero of Death in Venice wants Tadzio, but to have direct, inter- 
personal contact with the beautiful youth would violate the Platonic 
ideal, which must always remain just out of reach, in a physical 
sense. If it does not, as in the court-ing case of Oscar Wilde and the 
youthful Lord Alfred Douglas, self-destruction is assured. Wilde’s 
adoption of the name of Sebastian was an attempt at symbolic 
resurrection from the arrows of his martyrdom, which the relationship 
let loose in his life. But there is no going back, not even with the aid 
of Guido Reni’s quite magical vision in Genoa. 


The queer psyche is both the moth and the candle flame; hence 
Sebastian’s adoption as the ultimate, single word, poetic metaphor by 
writers. The American poet, Wallace Stevens (1879-1955) used it to 
great effect: ‘Intangible arrows quiver and stick in the skin, and | taste 
at the root of the tongue the unreal of what is real’. 


Casting a boy who looks the way Bjorn Andresen does in Visconti’s 
film, ensured the evocation of androgyny. He is a boy but with 
feminine beauty. A boy may be safely ‘handsome’, but ‘beautiful’ is a 
no-risk adjective reserved for the female; it is more than a matter of 
semantics. Tadzio embodies the transcendence in the union of 
opposites, in Mann’s creative eye, an idealisation practiced by the 
gods on Olympus, but not to be indulged in by mere mortals. For Zeus 
to possess Ganymede, he had to render him divine — immortal. 


And so Tadzio became untouchable, and so did Sebastian, as artists 
wilfully — though intuitively — introduced that uncertainty of gender into 
many of their paintings. He was no longer just a saint, like others 
featured in some pictorial martyrology. Sebastian was elevated into 
the pagan pantheon, which should not exist within the constraining 
limitations of a Christianity under control, the loss of which could 
bring down the pillars of the Church itself. 


But all is not lost. Sebastian can still save us from plague and our 
fevered imaginings — maybe? The portrayal on the left is by 
Francesco d’Ubertino Verdi (1494-1557), better known simply as 
Bacchiacca (see pages 13 and 39). He includes an iris flower, the 
medicinal root of which was believed to provide a cure for fevers. 
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Collection Albertina Museum, Vienna. 


Dated to 1514, this red chalk drawing is the work of 
Raphael (1483-1520), and is described as a ‘Young Man 
Carrying an Old Man on His Back’. 


Neither look especially young nor old. 


Nevertheless, it is a drawing that could encapsulate our 
current theme, wherein the aged become the burden of 
the young and, paradoxically, the young become the 
burden of the aged: Aschenbach and Tadzio became 
enmeshed in this unattainable dreamscape in Venice. 


And should there be any more feverish uncertainties about all those 
young boys holding their arrows, Raphael (1483-1520) provides the 
answer below in his Sebastian. This youth has a halo, in which case 
he is the saint in question, rather than some quasi-vanity project on 
the part of a loved one, protecting a treasured male by symbolically 
immortalising him. The young man modelling for this painting has 
become anonymised by the halo, which, if absent, would personalise 
him once more as so-and-so from Florence, or wherever. 


Collection York Art Gallery, UK. 


Juan Carreno (1614-1685) is claimed to have painted this 
Sebastian, around the 1650s. Not so much a halo, more 
the hinting glow of a nimbus, flushed warm red with the 
passion so often expressed in fabrics around this saint. 


Although ‘attributed’ 
to the Spanish artist 
Carreno, the picture 
on the left is more in 
keeping with his style : 
than the Italianate ie” 
painting above. i bisaiee 
Compare it with ; 1 es 
Carreno’s Sebastian ae 
on page 51, so as 


to consider the York => 
painting's attribution. 

Collection Wadsworth Atheneum Museum, USA. 
Collection . a 3 
Rijksmuseum, . _ } Florentine artist Carlo Dolci (1616-1686) portrays his 
Amsterdam. Collection Accademia Carrara, Bergamo. Sebastian in this detail as an almost feminised boy. 
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Carlo Dolci was a master when it came to capturing the beauty of 
youth, either as Sebastian, or, as in the picture below, Saint John 
awaiting heavenly inspiration, while working on the biblical Book of 
Revelations. Dolci expresses a feeling of spiritual purity in the face, 
which amplifies the transcendence in the religious theme. 


Collection Palazzo Corsini, Florence. 


That tilt of the head, with one hand raised in its solitary 
prayer, they seem almost as though Dolci — or one of his 
circle — found the perfect pose to capture the vision of 
spiritual ecstacy, that moment of communion with the 
Divine. The image below is a detail from the painting from 
the Burghley House collection, shown on page 23. 
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Collection San Giovanni Elemosinario Church, Venice. 


With Sebastian’s images, pose and posture evoke the 
essential agony and ecstacy, sometimes having to meet 
the needs of the architectural setting. Giovanni Antonio 
de Sacchis (c.1484-1539), also known as Il Pordenone, 
Collection Pushkin Museum, Moscow. successfully rose to the challenge in this Venetian church. 
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Collection Princeton University Art Museum. 


On page 60, we looked at a detail of the head from this 
painting, originally thought to be by Pietro Perugino 
(c.1450-1523), whose actual name was Pietro di 
Cristoforo Vannucci. He was of the Umbrian School 
and his most famous pupil was Raphael. 


As previously mentioned, the face is distinctly feminine, 
but when we now look at the full figure, we begin to see 
a slight discrepancy: the head seems somewhat smaller 
than one would expect on that masculine bulk of a body. 
Had the artist sought to subtly feminise his Sebastian? 


As we have seen, every century has its own take on Sebastian, just 
as every artist who lived through each period expressed their own 
feelings towards the saint. Whether tied to a column or a tree, being 
nursed back to health from his arrow wounds, or even being battered 
and dumped into a sewer in Rome, he survived it all. And he went on 
surviving through time in a way that is inexplicably real. It happened, 
but why him? The tortured victim holds a deep fascination within the 
human psyche, and yet few of us can even imagine what that feels 
like. And yet, in our own lives we have each had a ‘torture’ or two. 


The most important thing to bear in mind is that, his suffering was 
born of a belief, and it is here that we mortals can relate to him. Belief 
in political freedom inside a repressive regime, has a dictator 
playing a Diocletian-like role. The rebellious victim dies for a belief 
that we can all share. Our common humanity, as an idea, has been 
projected onto Sebastian because he was a survivor; in that his final 
martyrdom released him. Sainthood means freedom from the tyranny 
of life itself. A release of the spirit, the energy that escapes matter, 
with all its binding toils. Sebastian became a symbol of mankind and 
its myth-making capacity, a common thread stitched in time by what 
the Swiss psychologist, Carl Jung (1875-1961) termed the ‘Collective 
Unconscious’. It is this thread that bound Sebastian to the tree of our 
subliminal wisdom and visual consciousness. He went on appealing 
to painters and poets because of his symbolic nature. 


And on a lighter note, Sebastian 
arrives in the movies, thanks to the 
British film-maker, Derek Jarman 
(1942-1994), who was also a writer 
and gay rights activist. His movie 
Sebastiane was released in 1976, 
with the dialogue entirely in Latin. 
The film, far from being ‘historical’, 
was 85-minutes of homoeroticism, 
very loosely based on what little is 
known about Sebastian. Jarman went 
on to make Caravaggio (1986), which 
won a well-deserved award at the 
Berlin International Film Festival. It 
also imaged queer themes. 


Private Collection. 
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Collection \Internet: gaelaerwin.com 


A complete counterpoint to all those Renaissance artists, 
who gave their Sebastians a deeper spirituality by 
evoking femininity, the contemporary American artist, 
Gaela Erwin (6.1951) takes our journey into a whole new 
space. She challenges the viewer to think again, not so 
much about Sebastian ‘the man’, but rather what he 
came to represent through his historical journey, viewed 
through the lens of many quite different artists. 


The year 2006 saw Erwin exhibit in Louisville, Kentucky, 
a fascinating body of work, comprising self-portraits as 
saints and martyrs, while being exhibited with works from 
the 16th and 17th centuries, representing portraiture as 
then practiced. Under the title, Gaela Erwin: Facing the 
Subject, the exhibition enabled viewers to evaluate 
perceptions of portraits as a genre. 


Gaela Erwin’s work explores the personality of the sitter 
in a way that blends aesthetic perceptions with incisive 
insights into the psychology of the individual. A ‘good 
likeness’ through her chosen media is just the beginning 
of a process that is truly remarkable in contemporary art. 


Just as we saw in the 1911 extravaganza by Debussy, and the script 
of D’Annunzio (page 71), Sebastian was perceived to have been 
loved by Diocletian, although for the Paris theatrical production, the 
‘lyre’ was introduced for symbolic purposes. As a gay man, Derek 
Jarman could not help but be enchanted by the many Sebastians in 
the visual arts, each looking thoroughly gorgeous but vulnerable. And 
so, almost inevitably, the film-maker’s perception of the subject would 
be projected towards a story focusing on a theme of homosexuality: 
a naked gay event among Roman soldiers, in the glorious sunshine 
of the Mediterranean. That is not to say that it was not an interesting 
and highly original movie — it certainly was. 


Had Italy’s Renaissance not dished up all those beautiful, tortured 
youths, would we perceive Sebastian — and Diocletian — the way we 
do now? Ambrose had used the Latin word ‘carus’, which could mean 
‘beloved’, but that is not as specific and 
x significant as the Latin word ‘amare’, 
meaning ‘love’ itself, or ‘amentia’ meaning 
‘infatuated’. But a ‘love story’ evolved. 


Regardless of what Ambrose had to say, 
the artists perceived Sebastian as a sexy 
een but nee had to be subtle, given the 
types of clients they 
were working for, both 
popes and princes. 


A 16th-century drawing 
of the saint by Polidoro 
da Caravaggio is clearly 
erotic in the figure’s 
S pose, as he is captured 
a meek | by the equally sensuous 
Ve —~ tree. This enlarged detail 
| += does suggest rather 
| “> more than a broken 
git asf “8 branch. The artist knew 


Li oe = tify ; Collection State what i Ua gian on 
Fa) Art Museum. desired: sexy but not too 
Ct i “= Copenhagen. subtle as to be missed. 
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Fortunately, for the artists of the 20th-century and beyond, subtlety 
was not demanded, since they painted for themselves, always in the 
hope of exhibiting and finding a buyer. For a 17th-century artist like 
Francesco Furini (see also page 31), the portrayal of two women in 
passionate embrace (right) would be a risky proposition at the time, 
so rather than a joyous celebration of lesbianism, he chose to couch 
it in allegory in what is, inescapably, a sexy painting. 


For the 20th-century Italian artist, Giovanni Colacicchi, the visual 
celebration of the male form resonated with his own aesthetic ideal, 
particularly when bathed in warm sunlight. He saw figurative art as 
vital to express human ideas and spiritual themes, thereby achieving 
a level of visual communication that is comprehensible to anyone. 


pt Senet oat 
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Collection Galleria Palatina, Florence. 


The 17th-century, Francesco Furini may have induced 
his two sisters to model for this painting of 1626. Itis a 
work that would delight the lesbian eye, and it is quite 
magical in its allegorical imagery, depicting harmony in 
the Arts. 

On this detail 

of the scroll we 
see the Latin 
phrase ‘Concordi 
Lumine Maior’, 
which translates 


Collection Uffizi Gallery, Florence. Pisces 


4 ~ Conc ORD) as ‘Greater Light 
Giovanni Colacicchi (1900-1992) painted this Sebastian ae In this fine composition, the artist has & ; si of Concord’. 

in 1943. The model, for this deeply sensual image, was Sieh > y = 2 visualised the joy of youth being AY 

Guido Fabiani, who, as recalled by the artist's wife, would Smad) WR cee aa celebrated, free of any constraints; l TIN, E The painting 
often dose off during the painting session. The Second as Clearly suggested in those two expresses the 
World War was ravaging Europe, a time of turmoil in the Collection Colacicchi Family. martyr paintings on the left. Maior union of poetry 
local area. One day, a family friend was visiting their and painting, 
property and thought the model was a victim of torture. Colacicchi produced this painting, The boy in the foreground has adopted an idea that 
The artist chose not to include arrows, feeling it would entitled simply The Martyr, five years a position that is reminiscent of a would have 
interfere with this image of male beauty, expressing the after his San Sebastiano. A paradox much copied sculpture, The Dying resonated with 
intangible nature of the human spirit emerges here: he is tied to himself. Gaul, in Rome’s Capitoline Museum. Michelangelo. 
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Collection Library of Congress, Washington. 


Drawing on the services of youths from his studio’s 
neighbourhood, 
Fred Holland Day 
(1864-1933) took 
the photograph of 
‘Sebastian’ in 1906, 
while the one of the 
naked youth leaning 
against a rock is 
from 1907. 


As is evident, Day 
fell under the spell 
of the Cult of Youth 
in his photographic 
studies, and this 
obviously provided 
expression for his 
queer feelings. 


In the early 20th-century, Sebastian's attraction never faltered, as he 
charmed not just writers and painters, but also some photographers, 
exploring an art form that was steadily evolving. The ‘establishment’ 
of the art world was rather snobbish in recognising photography as 
‘fine’ art. An early campaigner against this prejudicial attitude was 
American photographer, Fred Holland Day (1864-1933), who formed 
a series of Sebastian studies in 1909, using local youths as models 
in his Boston studio. 


Predictably, these images do have a homoerotic look about them, 
Day’s interest in the Classical Antique being evident. Day himself 
remained largely ‘in the closet’, as it were, his sexual orientation being 
subject to public discretion, like countless others at the time. He told 
his friends he was ‘married to his camera’. Also, he wrote about male- 
male friendships from pagan times to modern day, and in later life he 
lived — ‘platonically’, it is said — with a man. 


In 1893, Day co-founded the publishing firm of Copeland & Day, 
which, in 1896, published Oscar Wilde’s play Salome, illustrated by 
Aubrey Beardsley, as was the Yellow Book (see page 77), again 
published in America by this firm. Like Wilde, Day was exceptionally 
fond of the poet John Keats and had acquired over thirty of his love 
letters. He even commissioned a sculpture of the poet, to be installed 
in Keat’s former parish church in Hampstead, London. 


Day was keen on dressing models in exotic costumes, like the portrait 
photograph entitled, Ethiopian Monarch (below left) from 1897, printed 
around 1902. For his self-portrait as Christ (1898), it is said that he 
dieted to lose weight and grew his hair longer. Coupled with his 
Sebastian, this image is focused on the sanctity of suffering. 


Collection 
The Alfred 
Stieglitz collection 
at 
the Art Institute 
of Chicago. 
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Oscar Wilde’s one-act 
tragedy, Salome, was 
written while he was 
staying in Paris, and it 
was published in 
French in 1893. The 
illustrations by Aubrey 
Beardsley captured the 
mood of decadence, 
prevalent among some 
‘aesthetes’ at the time. 
The author was unable 
to attend the premier in 
Paris in 1896, since he 
was in prison, convicted 
of homosexuality. 
Performances were 


banned in Britain by the censor, since it depicted biblical 
characters, but it was finally produced in 1931. 


The Cult of Youth continued its journey with the innovative, albeit 
retrospective vision of the Pre-Raphaelites, including London-born 
Simeon Solomon (1840-1905), who had met members of that 
‘brotherhood’ while studying at the Royal Academy Schools in the 
1850s. His Jewish family heritage informed several of his paintings, 
religious subjects being particularly popular as Pre-Raphaelite 
subjects, and he exhibited at the Academy between 1858 and 1872. 
His painting from 1863, entitled A Deacon (far left), illustrates the 
characteristic style developed by that group of Victorian artists, and is 
particularly apparent in the often exotic 
and fulsome hairstyles, also seen in the 
drawing, Study for a Hebrew Musician 
(1860), reproduced here beneath the 
painting of the deacon. It has been said to 
be a youthful self-portrait. 
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Private Collection. 


Details from his painting called, 
A Prelude by Bach (1868), 
presents boys in a romantic, 
Pre-Raphaelite manner. 
Solomon’s pursuit of the Cult of Youth was 


to find expression in a watercolour called 
the Angel Boy (left), and in his Love in 
Autumn (below), an oil painting the artist 
produced while in Florence in 1866. This 
was during a visit to Italy 
with his then lover, Oscar 
Browning (1837-1923), a 
writer on various subjects, 
but noted for his highly 
controversial reforms in 
teaching methods. In 1875, 
Browning was dismissed 
from his post at Eton, 
amidst disquiet about his 
caring and affectionate 
relationships with boys. 


In 1870, Solomon and 
Browning left for Italy once 
more, exploring Rome and 


Genoa in this aesthetic Collection University of Aberystwyth. 
expedition by two gay men Painted in Rome in 1869, this charming watercolour of an 
Collection Art Institute of Chicago. Private Collection. in search of beauty. Italian boy has a distinctly androgynous appeal. 


Collection The Met, New York. 


Solomon’s drawing from 1865 is entitled Love Among the 
Schoolboys, and it is clearly a recollection from his youth. 
And definitely not something he would have openly 
displayed, given the explicitly homosexual theme. The 
central figure of Love (below) is shown with faintly drawn 
wings and a nimbus effect surrounding the head. From 
Love's waist hangs a couple of hearts and a small bow 
with some arrows (inset detail). 


A former pupil of Eton College, the writer, Algernon Charles 
Swinburne (1837-1909), was another romantic figure in Solomon’s 
life. He is pictured below in an 1862 portrait by a founder member 
of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, Dante Gabriel Rossetti (1828- 
1882), through whose circle of friends 
Solomon met Swinburne. It is said that 
Rossetti came home one day to find 
Swinburne chasing Solomon down stairs — 
both were naked. They appear to have 
indulged in sado-masochism, and in their 
personal correspondence they share 
fantasies about flogging; or ‘birching’ as 
this corporal punishment was known in 
their school days. 


Collection Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge. 


Swinburne’s writings on the subject of 
sado-masochistic women scandalised 
Victorian society, when it was published in 1866. The collection 
included the poem, Sapphics, which speaks of ‘lesbians kissing’, the 
subject of Solomon’s painting of the female poets of Lesbos (above 
right), which could have raised a few eyebrows in ‘polite society’. Had 
it fallen under public gaze, Solomon’s drawing on the left of a tender 
memory from his school days, would have had eyebrows turning to 
frowns at a furious rate. 


Such was the case in 1873, when Solomon's life was turned into 
tragedy. He was caught having sex with a man in a public toilet near 
London’s Oxford Street, and the scandal was to have a devastating 
impact on his life. Charged with ‘attempted buggery’, he was fined 
£100 and the very public disgrace simply increased his already 
challenging alcoholism, through which he sought to deaden the pain 
of being shunned by several of his former friends. 


His arrows of misfortune increased the following year, when he was 
arrested in Paris on a charge of ‘indecent touching’, again in a public 
lavatory. He spent three months in prison and was even admitted to a 
lunatic asylum for treatment. The decline continued thereafter. 
Galleries no longer wanted to display his work, and few people 
wanted to display their friendship. Now penniless, he was admitted to 
London's St Giles Workhouse, where he died wretched in 1905. 
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Collection Tate Britain, London. 


A painting entitled, Sappho and Erinna in a Garden at 
Mytilene, from 1864, is erotic in showing these two poets 
on the island of Lesbos, in the late 7th-century BC. 


When Furini portrayed a lesbian kiss (see page 86), he 
couched the theme in allegory, while Solomon is less 
restrained in his approach. Nevertheless, he could get 
away with it at the time, simply because it was a ‘classical’ 
subject, and thus acceptable to Victorian sensibility. 


As with the Debussy and D’Annunzio production (see 
pages 71-72), which played on the symbolic use of the 
lyre in relation to Diocletian and Sebastian, Solomon 
introduces this instrument in the bottom right-hand corner 
as an evocation of the love between the two women. 


French artist, Jules-Elie 
Delaunay (1828-1891) 
illustrates the symbolic 
nature of the lyre in this 
detail from a painting of 
1850, depicting Sappho 
embracing and kissing this 
instrument of Love. 

(See also page 92) 


Collection Museum of 
Fine Arts, Brest. 


ABOVE -— Collection Museum Saint-German-en-Laye. 


RIGHT — Collection National Gallery, Copenhagen. 


As we have witnessed, the Cult of Youth ensured that Sebastian grew 
ever younger over the centuries of his portrayal. Far from getting older 
with time, he was unique in the Christian iconographic imago: a saint 
in a state of perpetual symbolic rebirth. In the two paintings on the left 
and below, he has become a young boy, his divinity endorsed by the 
halo, with minimal arrow intervention. 


These are the works of the Dutch artist, Jan Verkade (1868-1946), 
the one on the left dating to 1892, followed a year later by the picture 
below, where he used gouache paint, pastel chalk and, in accordance 
with a long tradition, gold. For Verkade, such Christian imagery held 
a deep and meaningful focus, since 
he was to convert to Catholicism in 
1892 and he eventually became a 
Benedictine monk 


In 1891, Verkade moved to Paris and 
was introduced to Paul Gauguin 
(1848-1903), who was shortly to 
embark on his first trip to Tahiti, and 
who greatly influenced Verkade’s 
work. While in Paris, Verkade mixed 
with key figures in the Symbolist 
movement, both painters and also 
writers, whose thinking contrasted 
with the prevailing trends of the time, 
as they sought a more spiritual, even 
mystical approach to life generally 
and creative expression specifically. 


Verkade’s time spent in Brittany was 
especially influential, for here was a 
region of France that had always 
remained distinctly different, with its 
strongly Celtic heritage. The rural 
way of life provided space and time 
for Verkade’s spirituality to flourish, 
away from the Parisian bourgeoisie. 
Monasticism gave him the fulfilment 
his soul was seeking. 
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Collection Royal Museum of Fine Arts, Brussels. 


This painting by Paul Gauguin (1848-1903) is simply 
called Breton Calvary. We see the deposition from the 
cross, the group of figures appearing in green, a symbolic 


Private Collection. 


reference to the 
spirituality inherent 
in Nature. The 
work, dating to 
1889, reflects the 
artist’s personal 
spiritual quest, 
among the people 
of Brittany, seen 
going about their 
daily lives. 


Gauguin’s Breton 
Boys Wrestling 
(1888) expresses 
the joyful simplicity 
of youth in the 
rural landscape he 
found enchanting. 


During Gauguin’s ten-week stay in Brittany in 1888, he worked closely 
with the young artist, Emile Bernard (1868-1941), and when writing 
to Bernard’s sister, he said it was necessary to regard oneself as 
androgyne, so that what is divine within us may not be a slave to the 
body through sexuality. He also urged her to crush all vanity, because 
it is the sign of mediocrity. 


Gauguin is using androgyny to indicate a fusion of the apparent 
opposites, in the same way that Leonardo saw it in Salai (see pages 
32-33), the state when male (Greek andros) is unified with female 
(gyne), but spiritually rather than physically, as in Hermaphrodite: in 
Collection Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society, Falmouth. Greek mythology, the son of a union between the deities Hermes and 
Aphrodite, who in themselves represent mind and body respectively. 


Noonday Heat from 1902. Tuke’s boys are seen together, 
but never in direct physical contact with each other. 
For so many of the artists we have looked at, The Boy came to 


embody that potential for spiritual unity, a glimpse of the Divine. For 
the older man — artist or not — youth is what is lost. As with the older 
Aschenbach in Mann’s Venetian tale of annihilation, the boy Tadzio 
becomes another symbol of the Grail Quest, the yearning for a higher 
spiritual state, with youth remaining innocent, free of the inevitable 
tyrannical testosterone, with which Eden’s apple was heavily laced. 


Collection Royal Academy of Arts, London. 
Few artists can match the work of English painter, Henry Scott Tuke 


(1858-1929) for capturing that magical innocence, as seen here in —- Y/Y Sun's from 1913 and features a boy named Nicola 
Lucciani, whom Tuke was especially fond of. The young 


examples of his studies of boys, painted while the artist was living in nian Was killed in the First World War and the artist was 
Cornwall, where his family had moved to in 1859. An Impressionist at devastated by the news. As a deeply personal memorial 
heart, Tuke moved to London in 1874 and enrolled at the Slade to his former model and friend, Tuke donated the painting 


School of Art, and after graduating he spent time in Italy. This was Ion Hye ReaCemny, 


followed by a couple of years living in Paris from 1881, when he 
discovered the Impressionist idiom, the first exhibition of the likes of 
Monet, Renoir and others having occurred just seven years earlier. 


Simply entitled A Bathing 
Group from 1914 — when 
the war started — this 

painting shows the boy lit 
by the golden light of late 


Tuke was probably gay, but, as always, ‘out and proud’ was not an afternoon. 


option because of the law. In London in the early 1880s, Tuke became 
friendly with Oscar Wilde and his circle, as well as other queer 


Following Tuke’s death in 
1929, his formerly young 


Collection Grundy Art Gallery, Blackpool. 


The Green Waterways from 1926, again illustrates Tuke’s writers, who, at the time, thought of themselves as ‘Uranians’, a 19th- models received generous 
ability to capture intimate moments in time, bathed in the century term for a male who was aware of the inner female; what Carl amounts under the terms 

summer light of Cornwall. The quality of the light on the Jung defined as the ‘anima’ in his Analytical Psychology. These of his estate. 

Cornish coast attracted numerous artists, including those ; ; : ; } 

who formed the ‘Newlyn School’, with whom Tuke became Uranians championed and celebrated, in their creative work, an Collection Royal Academy 
involved for a short period. idealised perception of the Hellenic tradition of the love between of Arts, London. 
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In this oil sketch for a 
painting entitled, Hermes 
at the Pool, Tuke gives 
one of his young bathers 
a Classical Greek look, 
with the boy holding 

the traditional wand 
(Caduceus) of the deity. 
Although it has feathered 
wings attached, the hat 
still retains the look of 
beach-wear from 1900, 
when it was painted. 


During his London days, 


Collection Royal Cornwall mixing with the literary 
Polytechnic Society, Falmouth. Society who relished the 
Cult of Youth, Tuke wrote 


his Sonnet to Youth, published anonymously in The Artist 
magazine. He laments the passing of the erotic liberation 
of ancient Greece, and refers to his own era as the 
‘starveling times of dearth’, expressing the longing for 
youth once more to ‘take again thy rightful crown, in 
lovers hearts to reign!’ 
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Collection Fine Arts Museum, Nantes. 


The Flute Lesson — Another of Delaunay’s visions of youth. 


males, seeking to legitimise and emancipate homosexuality — none 
dare speak its name, however. Wilde went on trial in 1895 for daring 
to, charged with twenty-five counts of gross indecency. Tight lips 
prevailed in ‘Urania’, and celebrating the Cult of Youth in the visual 
arts continued to be hidden in plain sight, albeit buried behind some 
Neoclassical theme. The 19th-century French artist, Jules-Elie 
Delaunay discretely celebrated it in his 1874 painting, David 
Triumphant after slaying Goliath. It is unlikely this biblical youth did 
so naked, like this artist’s flute players shown below-left. 


Collection Fine Arts Museum, Nantes. 
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Collection Tate Britain, London. 


The figure of Cupid stands in grief at the entrance toa 
tomb. Dating from 1890, the painting is romantically 
titled, Loved Locked Out and is the work of the American 
artist, Anna Lea Merrit (1844-1930), who lived in the UK 
and was influenced at the time by the Pre-Raphaelites. 
The picture was exhibited at the Royal Academy, and it 
was the first by a female artist to be acquired for the 
national collections. She painted it as a memorial to her 
late husband, who died two months after they married. 


Zerge’s pictures devoted 
to Sebastian follow a 
well-trodden Renaissance 
path. In the one above, 
from 1921, he even uses 
a format and background 
landscape that was stock 
in trade for all those 
Italian and other artists. 


In the work (1925) above left, we see the familiar image 
of the saint, bound, bristling with arrows and thoroughly 
downcast. A beautiful youth suffers beneath a scroll 
declaring his name, while at his feet the familiar red 
garment lies discarded; in both images. 


Here we see a detail 
of the boy’s face 
from the one in 
the top right, 
straining, 
pleading 
almost for 
release from 
his agony. 


The paintings 
are in private 
collections 


In the early 1900s, when Henry Tuke was adorning nude boys with 
Cornish sunshine, over in Sweden the artist Owe Zerge (1894-1983) 
was also exploring the beauty of youth, painting boys, often naked, 
with an almost photographic realism. Although his paintings of 
Sebastian are clearly subject based, other portraits of boys are 
simply what they are. But to the eyes of 2024 — queer or not — his 
portrayals can generate discomfort in the viewer. The socio-aesthetic 
values of today are perceptually blinkered by the appaling cases of 
children being exploited for sex by pedophiles, so inevitably we need 
to look twice at some of Zerge’s chosen subjects. 


Initially, Zerge studied art for a year from 1914 at a school of painting 
set up in Stockholm by artists, before enrolling at the Royal Swedish 
Academy of Art, where he remained from 1915 to 1919. Trips to Italy 
and France, in the 1920s, enabled him to broaden his horizons, and 
his entry in the Paris Salon of 1921 won an honourable mention. 
Thereafter, he began to exhibit in Sweden and regularly received 
commissions for portraits, as well as selling his popular paintings of 
landscapes and flowers. Innovation in art was not his strong point, 
and, when speaking of Cubism, he could not see the point of ‘putting 
an eye on the forehead and nose on the chest’, describing his own 
work as ‘old fashioned’. 


We view today’s paintings of nudes of either sex with the ‘age of 
consent’ in mind, making value judgments on that basis. A naked 
young boy — or girl — however tastefully presented, is subjected to our 
now conditioned response mechanism: is it legal to look? Is it morally 
wrong to love? Had Anna Lea Merrit not called that painting on page 
92, Love Locked Out, would we enter worry mode? And if that boy 
figure was intended to appear safely as Cupid or Eros, where are the 
wings on the back and the bow in hand? All the artist provided was 
an arrow on the ground, barely visible among foliage. 


And we have seen single arrows accompanying youths before, some 
clothed and some exposing flesh. Perhaps they were intended to 
afford protection from plague for the sitter, by those commissioning 
the paintings, but we can still view the individual youth as beautiful, 
regardless. Such is the safety net provided by the Cult of Youth, 
simply because beauty really does arrive in the eye of the beholder, 
but the prefrontal cortex makes the value judgement. 
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Now Zerge presents us with allegory, in this painting from 
1921, called Victoria Mortis, also drenched in the lighting 
of Caravaggio. Youth and Death from the Cult pursue the 
endgame. And yet Death is not quite skeleton, retaining 
some hairy flesh, deeply aged but still animated. 


In a symbolic sense, what we have here is an image that 
Thomas Mann wrote about in his book, Death in Venice. 
The young Tadzio is confronted by ageing Aschenbach 

in a complex encounter — Beauty without versus the 
Beast within. The small hourglass on the table counts the 
sands of time, before youth must also transform into the 
meaningless decadence of decay at the core of life itself. 


Collection Thiel Gallery, Stockholm. 


Jansson found inspiration in the swimming pools used by 
sailors, as illustrated in this painting, entitled Naval 
Bathhouse from 1907. For his self-portrait (detail below) 
of 1916, he placed himself in this familiar haunt, relishing 
the company of all those naked young men. 


Collection National Museum, Stockholm. Private Collection. 
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Take for example Zerge’s painting below, simply entitled Model Act 
from 1919. A large oil on canvas in a private collection, it is a work 
that has no pretensions to being anything other than what it is: a 
handsome, healthy-looking teenager, wearing nothing more than 
diaphanous fabric that barely conceals. The artist took pleasure in 
painting it and his reasons for doing so were simply to celebrate the 
beauty of male youth. Is there anything inherently wrong in that? 


The answer has to be ‘no’, 
because if it is not, then we 
have gone too far down the path 
of excessive moral judgement. 
And we run the risk of ending up 
like Our predecessors, keen to 
admire the beauty of the nude, 
but needing to mask it in some 
quasi-classical story line, as 
seen in Merrit’s naked boy. 


Another Swedish artist, Eugene 
Frederik Jansson (1862-1915), 
shared Zerge’s enthusiasm for 
the male nude, as most clearly 
illustrated here, although his 
own preference was for the 
gymnasium type, engaged in 
weight-lifting, or acrobatics. 


Jansson lived with his mother 
and brother, Adrian, who was 
himself gay, and following 
Eugene’s death in 1915, the 
brother burnt letters and other 
papers that may have exposed 
Eugene’s own sexuality. 


Way ahead of so many other 
countries in social advances, 
Sweden decriminalised being 
homosexual as early as 1944. 
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Collection Thiel Gallery, Stockholm. 


Jansson’s 
painting of 
Acrobats 
from1912 is a 
dynamic study 
of males in an 
engaging 
image. 


Be baa 


Private Collection. 


Glyn Philpot had converted to Catholicism when he had 
just turned 20 years-old, a move that was to influence 
subjects for several of his paintings, although he 
continued working on scenes of a more pagan nature, 
inspired particularly by Greek mythology. 


Dating from 1932, his painting above of Saint Sebastian 
shows the style he had developed through the influence 
of developments in European art, his year spent in Paris 
having had a decisive impact on his creativity. 


After Philpot died in 1937, his 
Sebastian was found among his 
treasured possessions, tied to a 
curtain in his studio. It was 
discovered after his funeral in 
Westminster Cathedral. 


Philpot’s portraits, like this red 
chalk drawing, have come back 
into favour in today’s art market. 


Freedom from legal persecution for gay people was still a long way 
off, when the artist Glyn Warren Philpot (1884-1937) was winning 
commissions for ‘society portraits’ in Edwardian England, the sort of 
paintings that line boardroom walls and the salons of the great and 
the good of the time. He studied at London’s Lambeth School of Art 
and later at the Academie Julian in Paris, and first exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1904. By 1923, he was elected to the esteemed 
‘RA’ status, conferred on him by that institution. 


The income from his portraits for wealthy clients enabled him to travel 
around Europe, America and North Africa, but his was a restless 
soul, both in creative terms and as a gay man. Time spent in Paris 
and, more particularly, the heady decadence of pre-war Berlin, 
helped him to feel more comfortable with his sexuality. European art 
in the early 1900s, was an explosion of new ideas and styles, and 
Philpot began to absorb these innovations, producing work that 
reflected his broadened perspective on just what self-expression 
meant, especially informed by the French Symbolist movement. In 
1930, he travelled with Henri Matisse to New York to judge the 
Carnegie International Exhibition. 


However, there were unintended outcomes for 
this creative liberation, including having works 
rejected by the Royal Academy annual show in 
1933. Philpot’s own London exhibition of 
the previous year had included portraits of a 
young German man he had been involved 
with in Berlin, but their distinctly homoerotic 
imagery was controversial. Nevertheless, in the 
last five years of his life, he held four solo 
shows, but critical comments took their toll and 


Portrait of Henry his health was in decline. 
Thomas, who lived-in 


ith Philpot in London. j 
me epowmen Erom 1923 onwards, Philpot had been in a 


difficult relationship with another, less successful artist, Vivian 
Forbes, whose psychological instability and emotional dependency 
was complex. Philpot had a fatal stroke and died in December 1937. 
Following the funeral, Forbes entered the room were his faithful 
companion had died, consumed a bottle of sleeping tablets and 
departed a life he felt was no longer worth living. 
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Philpot’s portraits of the Russian ballet dancer, Andre 
Eglevsky, illustrate examples of the artist’s paintings of 
theatrical figures, from dancers to acrobats, his time in 
Paris having stimulated this interest. Private Collections. 


Private Collection. 


Maurice Denis (1870-1943) created this painting of 
Sebastian in 1912. Below is his Climb to Calvary of 1889. 


Collection Musee d’Orsay, Paris. 


Like many before him, the French artist, Maurice Denis (1870-1943) 
came to tackle the subject of Sebastian, seen here on the left, where 
he pictures the saint by the sea, with a cluster of figures leading a 
conventual life. Although both works reproduced here are from 
Christian inspiration, he also produced pagan mythological imagery, 
before joining forces with other artists to found Ateliers d’Art Sacre, a 
creative studio-workshop devoted to producing art with a distinctly 
Catholic resonance. They also took in fee-paying students, so as to 
supplement income from commissions. 


That was in 1919, and for the next three decades it really prospered, 
providing imagery to adorn churches in accordance with the defined 
paradigm that, beauty is a manifestation of the Divine, an idea that 
had flourished for centuries. At the age of fifteen, he wrote in his 
journal that he must become a ‘Christian painter’ so as to ‘celebrate 
the miracles of Christianity’. 


Denis was living at a time when new aesthetic expressions were 
emerging as fast as the labels that define them, and for the artists of 
the period, exploration was the order of the day. Impressionism had 
diverted the current of the Paris Salon, but it was starting to become 
almost mainstream by the time of the First World War. Denis was, in 
some respects, a retrospective visionary, just like members of the 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. Although the styles differ greatly, the 
affinity lies in the internal vision, rather than the external presentation. 


For this deeply Christian artist, trips to the galleries of Paris and 
elsewhere enabled him to absorb the conceived perceptions of his 
predecessors, and one in particular chimed with his creative drive: 
Pierre-Cecile Puvis de Chevannes (1824-1898), whose radiant young 
Sebastian appears above right. This artist has forgone the need for 
the wounding arrows, relying solely on the now all too familiar — even 
cliche — iconographic archive of handsome Sebastians, gazing in 
rapture towards heaven. To describe it as ‘cliche’ is a bit unfair, since 
this painting does evoke the necessary mood of ‘A Sebastian’ — it just 
lacks conceptual originality. The artist had intended to follow his 
father’s profession in engineering, but a trip to Italy changed all that. 
On his return to Paris, in 1846, he announced his desire to be a 
painter, thus beginning what became a successful career. We can 
detect in his Sebastian a certain Italianate whisper. 
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Collection Musee d’Orsay, Paris. 
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The Cult of Youth does 
seem to permeate the 
visual arts in a relentless 
manner, expressing an 
archetypal force that 
demands portrayal, with 
or without the trappings 
of divinity. Here the Divine 
is implied in the boy. 


Private Collection. 


The female figure 
from the painting, 
reversed on 
the right. 


Inevitably, many of our visions of Sebastian’s perpetuation have 
focused on the figurative, but here are two artists with a more 
interpretive approach. The Sebastian on the left of this page is the 
work of Francis Picabia (1879-1953) from 1929. Picabia was a French 
‘all-rounder’ of the avant-garde, painting, making films, writing, as well 
as magazine publishing. He is most closely associated with that 
deliciously disruptive period in art history known as Dada, which 
flourished in the early 20th-century. An oft repeated statement about 
Picabia, is his capacity for experimentation, exploring Impressionism, 
Pointillism, Cubism and so on. He was an aesthetic adventurer by 
nature and searched to find his ideal vehicle for self-expression. 


In 1913, he had his first solo show in New York, featuring his more 
abstract work from the preceding period. In the 1920s, he developed 
what is referred to as his ‘transparencies’, and the Sebastian (left) is 
from this time. As we see — through the figure of the saint — a nude 
female appears to dance, looked upon by a rather sinister bird. This 
transparency effect provides layers of meaning to the work, animated 
by the various elements. Is the female the Irene depicted healing 
Sebastian in so many paintings, with which Picabia would have been 
perfectly familiar? 


The rich green foliage, which 
occupies so much of the overall 
image, may be intended to evoke 
the natural regeneration of 
Sebastian through Irene’s efforts. 
Made a saint in her own right, 
Irene appears liberated in her 
celebratory nakedness. 


By extracting the outline of the 
female in Picabia’s picture, and 
then reversing it (far left), we can 
see how the artist appears to have 
used as his model a figure from a 
preparatory drawing (left) by the 
French Neoclassical artist, Jean 
Auguste Dominique Ingres (1780- 


Collection Ingres Museum, 
Montauban. 1867). 
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Collection National Gallery, Prague. 


A Sebastian by the artist, Bohumil Kubista (1884-1918), 
from 1912. This Czech painter — like Picabia — explored 
different styles early in his career, being influenced by 
artists like Van Gogh and Cezanne. 


Around the first decade of the 20th-century, Picasso and 
Braque were developing Cubism in Paris, and for the 
young artists elsewhere in Europe, this new movement 
was to be hugely influential. And not only in the visual 
arts: music, literature and architecture also began to 
explore this deeply analytical way of seeing. 


Just as psychoanalysis was providing new perspectives 
in the exploration of the psyche, from the early 1900s, so 
the artists of the time took multi-views of their subjects, 
and assembled each into a single image, providing the 
viewer with a more comprehensive, overall insight into 
what was being portrayed. 


Kubista died young when the 1918 flu pandemic struck. 


Private Collection. 


The drawing above is one of many self-portraits by Egon 
Schiele (1890-1918), and for this work, dated 1914, he 
chose to portray himself as Saint Sebastian. Later that 
year, Schiele used this image, adding some more arrows, 
for a poster advertising his major exhibition at Vienna’s 
Galerie Guido Arnot. 


Private 
Collection. 


Schiele devoted many works to images of children, often 
posed in what may be described as ‘worryingly erotic 
imagery’. This red chalk drawing dates to 1908 and 
shows a naked boy kneeling, with particular emphasis on 
the hands, one of which reaches out towards the viewer 
in a manner wide open to interpretation. 


As is apparent, artists working on their Sebastians during the first half 
of the 20th-century, continued to express the saint to accord with a 
particular style they were developing. From the Cubism of Kubista of 
1912, Zerge’s photorealistic work of 1925, to Philpot’s Symbolist 
approach of 1932, each interprets the saint to convey how they, as 
‘modern artists’, perceived this historic figure. 


Of the innumerable saints available, none have achieved pictorial 
repetition like Sebastian, with canvas encores century after century; 
even when bubonic plague seemed a distant memory. His appeal 
may lie in his unique mode of suffering, although, having said that, 
many saintly figures came to sticky ends, with all the cruel ingenuity 
human imagination is capable of. In the absence of direct church 
commissions, artists painted him because they saw in this saint 
‘something’ that they themselves identified with. As a result, this saint 
became a kind of self-portrait template, since Sebastian could 
embody the personal emotions of a struggle for free artistic self- 
determination as an artist. Each critical rejection of creative freedom 
was simply an arrow, targeted with the precision of a bad review. 


Austrian artist, Egon Schiele (1890-1918) fell victim to identification 
with Sebastian, a drawing (above left) from 1914 being so appealing 
to him that, he used it for an exhibition poster. Schiele was part of the 
art movement described as Expressionism, which sought emotional 
impact through a more fluid use of line and colour, many of his works 
being explicitly erotic. His abundance of self-portraits even included 
one of him masturbating. 


For a time, Schiele lived with his girlfriend in Vienna, but they decided 
to move to a small town in southern Bavaria, where their lifestyle, 
which included engaging young local girls as models, obliged them to 
leave. They moved to another town west of Vienna, but it was here 
that Schiele was arrested for seducing a girl of thirteen. When the 
police raided his studio, they seized many works considered to be 
pornographic, and at his trial the judge even burned one of his 
drawings in disgust. In spite of this, he continued to work and exhibit 
successfully, even after being conscripted into the forces of the First 
World War. The flu pandemic of 1918 then reached Vienna and killed 
his pregnant wife. Aged only twenty-eight, Schiele contracted the 
virus and died just a few days after her. 
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Collection State Collections of Lower Austria. 


This painting of Sebastian with An Angel dates to 1911 
and is by a leading exponent of Expressionism, Oskar 
Kokoschka (1886-1980), who was also a poet anda 
playwright. He showed an aptitude for drawing at an early 
age, and won a scholarship to what was to become the 
University of Applied Arts in Vienna. Here he was under 
the tutelage of instructors influenced by what became 
known as the ‘Vienna Secession’, formed in 1897 when a 
group of painters, sculptors and designers, including 
architects, innovated through the initial influence of Art 
Nouveau. One of Kokoschka’s mentors was the artist 
Gustav Klimt (1862-1918), who, like Egon Schiele, died 
as a result of the global influenza pandemic of 1918. 


Kokoschka’s highly animated and individualistic style was 
to greatly influence what we think of as modern art, 
particularly as he laid emphasis on how the viewer may 
rely upon their own, largely intuitive experiences of a 
picture to interpret its significance as a personal reaction. 


Collection Schleswig-Holstein State Museum. 


Above is Stenner’s painting of Sebastian from 1911/12, 
with its sombre use of colour, giving the subject a feeling 
of melancholy. Shortly before his death on the Eastern 
Front in Poland, in the winter offensive of 1914, he painted 
the other Sebastian, reproduced in the centre. Here an 
altogether different style is emerging, rich in dynamism 
and filled with a more liberated emotional response. 


This detail from his self- 
portrait of 1911, shows 
the artist's confident use 
of colour and brushwork, 
displaying such ability at 
only twenty years of age. 


Collection 
Museum Mountain, 
Flensburg, Germany. 
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Collection Archdiocese of Columbia Art Museum, Cologne. 


Another of the 20th-century artists exploring Sebastian, through the 
eye of Expressionism, was the German-born Hermann Stenner 
(1891-1914). After preliminary art studies, in 1910 he enrolled at 
Stutigart’s Academy of Fine Arts, where he encountered altogether 
different approaches to art, both in teaching and practice, and the 
experience was to have a liberating impact on this young artist. 


By 1911, he was holding his first solo exhibition in his home town of 
Bielefeld, and within two years he was exhibiting with the likes of 
Egon Schiele, at the first show of German Expressionism in Dresden. 
Inevitably, such innovative art received a mixed reception, the bold, 
even extravagant use of colour and form proved challenging to the 
aesthetic status quo. Sadly, Stenner’s life was cut short when he was 
killed at the start of the First World War. 
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Private Collection. 


Born in Leipzig, Kurt Tuch (1877-1963) is another artist 
who lived through one of the most diverse eras in 
European art, with its stimulating abundance of widely 
different styles and movements. 


Tuch is regarded as working in a German Expressionism 
mode, although his Sebastian (above) from 1915 is much 
more restrained and formalised than the likes of such 
artists as Kokoschka or Stenner. 


He attended the Munich Art Academy and was an award 
winner in 1905, going on to become an early member of 
the German Artists’ Association, which had been founded 
in 1903. Its stated aims were focused on developing 
more freedom in the field of creative self-expression, with 
a forum through which collective action could be taken to 
liberate definitions of art, as prescribed by the state, for 
example. Supporting young artists was also a key feature 
for the motivation in its foundation, along with defined 
socio-political goals. 


Revelation 
1923 


Collection 
Hungarian 
National 
Gallery, 
Budapest. 


In 1920, Korb converted from Lutheran Christianity to 

Roman Catholicism, and in 1924 she went on a study trip 
to Italy, where, in Rome the following year, she organised 
an exhibition. Below is her work called A/ter Ego of 1920. 


Private Collection. 


The Hungarian artist, Erzsebet Korb (1899-1925) also fell victim to an 
early death, aged twenty-six, just a few years after completing this 
dramatic painting of Sebastian (below). Her artistic talents developed 
early, and at the age of seventeen she had three paintings on show 
at the National Salon in Budapest. As elsewhere in Europe, a new 
expression of ‘classicism’ was developing in Hungary after the First 
World War, a time when post-impressionist aesthetic values were 
shifting into a different direction, as illustrated here in Korb’s work. 
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Private Collection. 
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Collection Hungarian National Gallery, Budapest. 


Also a Hungarian artist of the first half of the 20th-century, 
Jeno Paizs Goebel (1899-1944) presents his Sebastian 
in a manner that harks back to earlier times. Narrowing 
and elongation of the figure is reminiscent of the two 
paintings, from around 1500, of Sebastian by unknown 
German artists, reproduced on page 35. 


Born in Budapest, Goebel visited Paris in 1924, and 
during the course of his trip to France, he made a point 
of visiting the village of Barbizon, located in the forest of 
Fontainebleau. It was there, in the mid 19th-century, that 
a group of primarily landscape painters, formed an 
alliance known as the Barbizon School, which pre-figured 
the open-air painting that the Impressionists were to 
emphatically advocate as being essential. 


With their quest for a rural honesty in the portrayal of 
country life, the key French members of the Barbizon 
School were Jean Francois Millet (1814-1875) and 
Theodore Rousseau (1812-1867). They in turn were 
influenced by Jean Baptiste Camille Corot (1796-1875), 
whose Sebastian, on page 69, adopts a pose similar to 
that of the work above by the Hungarian artist. 


Private Collection. 


In 1926, the Russian artist, Ignaty Nivinsky (1881-1933) 
created the etching shown above, based on his 
Sebastian painting, reproduced here on the right. 


Nivinsky produced 
graphic works, including 
posters. Details from 
one of these highlights 
shipbuilding and heavy 
industry. 


The whole image, from 
1930, includes trains 
and tractors, all to show 
the state’s emphasis on 
collective labour, leading 
to Russia’s growth and 
prosperity in the modern 
world. 


A Russian artist, lgnaty Nivinsky (1881-1933) was decidedly an ‘all- 
rounder’ in the creative sphere, designing graphics and also interiors, 
both in monumental architecture and theatrical settings, the two 
having much in common in their primary purpose. He produced 
interior decorative work in Moscow’s Pushkin Museum of Fine Arts, 
as well as the Mourning Hall in the Lenin Mausoleum, combining this 
with holding a professorship in one of Moscow’s art institutions. 


In the 1920s, Nivinsky turned his attention to the subject of Saint 
Sebastian, producing an oil painting (below) and an etching (left) 
along similar lines. In the painting we see the saint given over to the 
Expressionism treatment, with its dynamic interaction of colour and 
form. The figure itself has a distinctly ‘Soviet’ appearance, so familiar 
in all those murals in the ‘Halls of the People’, where agricultural and 
factory workers bulge with muscles and energy for the benefit of the 
state. There is little in the painting of a ‘religious’ quality, but then Karl 
Marx famously observed: ‘Religion is the sigh of the oppressed 
creature, the heart of a heartless world, and the soul of soulless 
conditions. It is the opium of the people.’ 


Detail from one of his 
graphics, illustrating 
labour and industry. 


Private Collection. 
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Private Collection. 


In Russia today, the artist, Alexandra Nedzvetskaya 
(b.1981), returns Sebastian to the Cult of Youth in this 
handsome painting from 2022. In stark contrast to the 
Soviet era of Nivinsky, Nedzvetskaya’s purely figurative 
art is filled with charm, expressed in both imagery and 
her imaginative compositions. Highly skilled in achieving 
photorealism, this artist trained in St Petersburg and has 
won several prestigious awards. 


Collection National Museum of Modern Art, Pompidou 
Centre, Paris. 


In this encounter, from 1935, 
between Sebastian with the 
Madonna and Child, Courmes 
treats us to a delightful and 
good-natured parody of all 
that went before. Those buttocks in tights we saw in the 
Renaissance (page 14), are now on Sebastian himself, 
along with a couple of arrows. The infant Jesus is straight 
out of advertisements by Cadum, a French soap brand 
that featured such babies in its campaigns. And in the 
lower right background, two gendarmes seize Emperor 
Diocletian for his offence. Meanwhile, rats and crabs 
scurry along the bottom of this truly surreal painting. 


Unlike Karl Marx, French artist Louis Alfred Courmes (1898-1993) 
took a more relaxed and decidedly whimsical approach to religion. 
His views of Saint Sebastian are filled with gayness and humour, as 
we can see in his fascinating picture on the left. It forces an irresistible 
smile from the viewer, as we are presented with a far from familiar 
Madonna and Child, accompanying our saint in an oddly surreal 
environment. 


This artist lived through the various 
art movements during his rather long 
life, flirting with some but ultimately 
finding his own unique, iconoclastic 
style, a personal blend of both 
Surrealism and Pop Art. Several of 
his pictures include imagery drawn 
from commercial advertisements, 
seduced into a new context by his 
artistic wit and flamboyant style. 


The rosy-cheeked baby in the 
Cadum soap advert becomes the 
infant Jesus in Courmes’ painting. 


Courmes returned to the subject of Sebastian in several works, each 
influenced by the many paintings of the saint he had seen in the 
galleries of Europe. He takes from each a keynote element that was 
once the object of reverence, juxtaposing them into his own highly 
contemporary perception, with much freedom-loving irreverence. 
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Courmes takes the young girl from a 
French chocolate poster and turns her 
into Irene. It could almost be a parody of 
the Seghers’ Sebastian paintings with a 
girl, reproduced on page 45. 
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Private Collection. 
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Collection Hospice 
Saint-Roch Museum, 
Issoudun. 


Collection National 
Museum of Modern Art, 
Pompidou Centre, Paris. 


Accompanying Sebastian, above right (1934), we see 
how Courmes has followed the Renaissance masters by 
featuring his plague-partner in art, Saint Roch (1936), 
inevitably exposing the mark of the bubonic plague on his 
upper leg. He wears a bowler hat, suggesting a figure 
from the Parisian bourgeoisie, or perhaps it is even a nod 
towards a fellow surrealist, the Belgian Rene Magritte 
(1898-1967), who includes this hat in his paintings, with 
equally elusive incongruity. Roch holds in his left hand a 
rat in a trap, a reminder of the creatures whose fleas 
spread plague with such devastating loss of life. 


Sebastian wears little from the waist down, but his attire 
gives the impression of a sailor, the red bobble on his 
beret being that which appears also in the Sebastian of 
1935, reproduced top left of this page. 


Private Collection. 


The Venezuelan artist, Pedro Centeno Vallenilla (1899-1988) is yet 
another artist whose work has been drawn into the homoerotic ambit 
of the queer male, Vallenilla’s ability to produce sexy-looking men 
being the inevitable stimulus for such an embrace. His several 
Sebastians — as illustrated here — drop readily into the ‘Like’ tickbox. 


As a youngster, he showed early promise through drawing imagery 
from magazines, and, while living in Caracas in 1908, he began 
producing pictures of the everyday life around him. A couple of years 
later, when studying at the French College there, he got to know a 
_ Catholic priest, who then 
encouraged the young 
Vallenilla to develop his 
obvious talents and pursue 
an artistic career. 
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In 1910, Vallenilla started 
attending drawing classes 
at the National Academy 
of Fine Arts, and later 
he became a full-time 
student, at the same time 
as studying law at the 
Central University, where 
he graduated in 1925. 


His time spent in Italy 
enabled him to study the 
Renaissance masters, and 
the archer, with his back to us in the drawing (1934) above, is shown 
wearing this skullcap (Cervelliera), which appears in Signorelli’s 
Sebastian painting on page 14. After donating one of his Sebastian 
paintings to the cathedral in Caracas, Vallenilla was then invited to 
produce murals in the Venezuelan embassy in Washington, USA, and 
from 1940 he was living in New York. 


Vallenilla was becoming well known for his paintings of the native 
peoples of his homeland, drawing upon the folk memories of pre- 
Columbian culture. Such imagery placed his paintings within the 
canon of Latin American art, popularising heroes past and present. 
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Private Collection. 


Collection Unknown. 


Vallenilla’s stylistic approach 
varies, but he does remain 
wedded to figurative portrayal 
in his works generally. 


With the exception of the 
highly original pose here on 
the left (1934), his pictures 
of Sebastian follow a well- 
trodden path, with the one 
above (1940) even having 

a distinctly Italian-looking 
landscape for a background. 


Verlato’s gallery installations combine his sculptural work 
and paintings to achieve a dynamism of great intensity. 
Tumbling and falling figures are almost a hallmark of this 
artist’s extraordinary vision of humanity. 


This same culture clash is explored by the contemporary Italian artist, 
Nicola Verlato (b.1965), as illustrated in the works reproduced here. 
The painting on the left is of an allegorical nature, showing the 
westerner encountering the native people of South America, and in 
this violent struggle he becomes ‘Sebastianised’. The painting is 
simply called, The Settler, from 2015. Verlato has been working on a 
series visualising the conquest of the Americas by Europeans, and 
his ‘Sebastian’ is drawn from that conceptual portfolio. 


Born in Verona, Verlato is a sculptor and also an architect, which he 
studied in Venice and where he lived for several years. His training in 
painting began when he was aged just nine, and it took place in the 
studio of a friar in a monastery, where he learned his craft until 
reaching the age of fourteen. 


Much of his work is monumental in scale, especially his sculptural 
installations, the theme and form of which are often breathtaking in 
their complexity, as are many of his paintings. His understanding of 
three-dimensional structure expresses his artistic vision to perfection. 
Perhaps his knowledge as a trained architect, informed the inclusion 
of western buildings in these paintings, featured in the backgrounds 
as outline structures. Like symbols of the imminent colonisation, the 
buildings are barely begun, but it is to where the colonial path of 
inevitability leads in his Sebastian-style image. 


The refined level of harmony in his visual work may owe something 
to his musical training, since he learned to play the lute and studied 
composition in both Verona and Padua. 


After spending fourteen years in the USA, he has returned to Italy 
and settled in Rome, having achieved an international reputation. 


In Nicola Verlato’s 
environments, the 
visitor becomes 
immersed in his 
thought processes. 
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Collection Gallery Poulsen, Copenhagen. 


The Cave of the Shamans (2017) again expresses 
Verlato’s exploratory concern about how western culture 
overwhelmed native peoples in the Americas. 


Caves in southern California were used by local tribes for 
centuries for shamanic rituals, and several interiors are 
decorated with pictographs, representing the spiritual 
beliefs of the indigenous people. 


In this painting we see the cowboy type, Colt revolvers in 
hand, decimating the chaotic fall of their victims in this 
poignant image. One figure brandishes a Bible, recalling 
how forced conversion to Christianity was practised by 
European colonisers, particularly from Catholic Spain 
following the territorial claims of the Spanish Crown, after 
the voyages of Christopher Columbus. 


Thereafter, other European countries perpetuated the 
colonisation process, which included the enslavement 
into forced labour of native people. Such historic activities 
and practices are the focus of Verlato’s concern, shown 
in many of his works 


In 2017, this painting was exhibited at Milan’s Palazzo 
Delle Stelline, where a Foundation is dedicated to the 
promotion of national and international contemporary art. 


Collection Guggenheim Museum, New York. 


Eduardo Paolozzi (1924-2005) created this Sebastian 
No. 2 in 1957. Cast in bronze and over two metres in 
height, the work illustrates the artist’s long-standing use 
of various mechanical components, assembled to form a 
new structure with a meaning and life of its own. 


For the sculptors of the 20th-century, Sebastian continued to exert his 
fascination, and for Eduardo Paolozzi (1924-2005), the saint was to 
become the subject of extraordinary sculptures. Born in Edinburgh of 
Italian immigrant parents, the young Paolozzi was an avid collector of 
ephemera, found objects of many differing types that he sought to 
repurpose, through assembly into new forms, and this early passion 
was to inform his work for the years to come. 


During the Second World War, he studied art in both Edinburgh and 
London, and when it ended he spent from 1945 to 1947 at the Slade 
School of Fine Art, at that time based in Oxford. It was in 1947 that 
he held his first solo exhibition in London, followed by a couple of 
years in Paris, where avant-garde art was 
hugely influential in his creative direction. By the 
1950s, artists had been turning their attention to 
the imagery of popular culture, and Paolozzi 
was a pioneer in what became known as Pop 

Art, his collages from the time (right) using 

images drawn from everyday life, especially 

those from advertising material. 


But it is his sculptures that remain his best 
known works, with those of Sebastian (left) 
forming complex and fascinating structures. 
Paolozzi produced several different bronzes featuring the 

saint, each evolving towards a more architectural appearance. 
Elements of industrial machinery clearly reflect his fascination with 
component parts, which make up mechanical objects. 


Like Paolozzi, the American artist, Nathaniel Kaz (1917-2010) was a 
master sculptor working in bronze, predominantly with human figures 
and including a piece capturing the torment of Sebastian (right). Kaz 
was born in New York and after his family moved to Detroit when he 
was young, he began studying art in that city. 


Thereafter, he returned to New York to further his studies at the Art 
Students League, where he later taught for over fifty years, during 
which time he won numerous awards, including the gold medal from 
the National Sculpture Society in 2006, that same year winning a life- 
time achievement award for his contribution to art in the USA. 
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Collection Galleria Silecchia, Florida. 


This figure of Sebastian by 
Nathaniel Kaz (1917-2010) is 
a bronze from 1947. 


Elongated and emaciated 
figures were also a feature of 
the Swiss sculptor, Alberto 
Giacometti (1901-1966), who 
was also a painter and poet. 


Private Collection. 


From sculptors working in bronze 
to one whose exquisite ceramic 
art has also led to Sebastian. 
Irish-born, Claire Cureen (b.1968) 
started her studies in the late 
1980s, at Crawford College of Art 
and Design in Cork, followed by a 
postgraduate diploma in applied 
arts from the University of Ulster in 
Belfast. Then later, an MA in 
ceramics at the University of 
Wales in Cardiff. Now an award-winner for her original work, she is 
also represented in collections world-wide. 


As with her Sebastian piece (left), from around 2006, Cureen’s media 
of porcelain, terracotta and black stoneware achieves both a delicacy 
and strength, the application of gold adding to the spiritual quality of 
the subject, just as it has for centuries in the halos and other elements 
of Christian iconography. As shown in the detail above, instead of a 
blood-red pigment, the figure of Sebastian oozes gold from his 
wounds, thus heightening his divinity in a dramatic way. Carlo Dolci 
used light to gain this effect (see page 23). 


The dramatic nature of Sebastian’s assault by archers is an integral 
aspect of what draws artists to this subject, as illustrated in the 1955 
painting on the right by the Polish artist, Wojciech Fangor (1922- 
2015). Encouraged by his mother from an early age, he trained as a 
painter in Warsaw, and shortly before the Second World War broke 
out, Fangor was exploring art in Venice and Florence in 1936, then 
Rome and Naples the following year. These travels enabled him to 
study the masters of the Italian Renaissance, and while in Paris in 
1937, he absorbed the contemporary art scene, with its many 
stimulating facets as a European cultural hub. 


The Nazi occupation of Poland led to his spending time in his family’s 
country estate, where he was able to study art with the benefit of a 
private tutor, although the challenges were many during those 
troubled times. It was not until 1946, that he finally achieved his goal 
of a diploma from Warsaw’s Academy of Fine Arts, and from there his 
career expanded into graphics, so evident in his Sebastian. 
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Collection National Museum of Warsaw. 


Wojciech Fangor (1922-2015) is as well known for his 
graphic designs as he is for his ‘fine art’ work, which 
included not only paintings but also sculpture. 


Just as artists — like Nivinsky — in post-war Soviet Russia 
were, to varying degrees, constrained by the political 
environment, so too was Fangor during the Stalinist 
regime in Poland, from 1947 to 1956. ‘Social Realism’ 
was the preferred style. 


In 1966, he relocated to the USA, where he encountered 
visual culture previously inaccessible to artists like 
Fangor, who had a solo exhibition in New York in 1970. 


British artist, Keith 
Vaughan (1912-1977) 
displays Sebastian 
(right) with his back to 
the viewer, as the 
archers prepare for 
action. Vaughan was a 
self-taught artist, who 
Originally worked in 
an advertising agency 
until the late 1930s. 


This painting dates to 
the 1950s. Collection Bradford Art Gallery, UK. 


Below we see Sebastian from 2005 by the Japanese artist, Takato 
Yamamoto (b.1960), much of whose work is intensely dramatic, with 
themes of death and horror, phrased in a unique beauty. His style 
fuses the traditional appearance of Japanese woodblock prints that 
influenced, particularly French artists in the 19th-century, while also 
drawing upon the Art Nouveau linear qualities in European art of the 
time. He also once worked in advertising as an illustrator, and today 
his influential work enjoys widescale popularity. 
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Private Collection. 


Viastimil Benes (1919-1981) was a Czech artist who 
was born in Prague, where, in 1939, he enrolled at the 
university's faculty of arts. The outbreak of the Second 
World War was to curtail his aspirations, when the Nazis 
closed the Czech universities, forcing him to work in 
Prague’s industry. He managed, however, to continue 
with his creative work, particularly on watercolours, the 
medium used for his Sebastian (above) from the 1950s. 


Collection Museum of Art and Design, Miami-Dade 
College, USA. 


Between 1940 and 1943 he was able to attend a private 
drawing school, but was then seized and taken to 
Germany as forced labour in the Nazi war effort. Having Xavier Cortada (b.1964) is a Cuban-American artist, 
survived this, he returned to his homeland after the war, GP MS ee: sil? based in Miami, where he is involved in environmental 
and took up his creative work once more, having his first ; issues. Cortada takes a strikingly different approach to 
solo exhibition in 1956. Private Collection. Sebastian in this intensely dynamic composition. 
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Born in 1970 into an Irish-Catholic family in Liverpool, Tony O’Connell 
grew up in this vibrant UK city with an early awareness that he was 
queer. But for a sensitive boy, attending Mass regularly with his 
mother, the challenge lay in reconciling what the Bible had to say on 
homosexuality with his own emotions. Inevitably, he felt rejection from 
the Church, which simply compounded his sense of isolation. 


After his foundation course in art in the city, he obtained his degree in 
fine art at university. He knew that the role of artist would give him not 
only the opportunity for self-expression but also a vehicle to steer his 
creativity towards gay activism, which he remains passionate about, 
just as he is about the form of Buddhism that has chimed with his 
understanding of Christ’s essential message about compassion. 


In time, Christianity re-entered his life, at least its imagery that had 
remained fixated in his psyche from childhood, illustrated here in two 
of his etchings of Sebastian, whom O’Connell — like others — finds a 
deeply symbolic figure, who resonates with gay people. During recent 
decades, he has produced several artworks featuring the saint, 
including paintings, film and also this sculpture illustrated below. 


Private Collection. Private Collection. Private Collection. 
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Ferri’s painting 
of Sebastian, 
from 2007, 
relies on the 
contorted 
position of the 
body to evoke 
the twisting 
pain of the 
saint’s assault 
with arrows, 
which are 
absent in this 
composition. 


Private 
Collection. 


Ferris Sebastian on the far right of the page, again omits 
actual arrows. Instead, we see flowers, either emerging 
from the wounds, or the cause of the injuries themselves. 
It is an ambiguous idea, but flowers placed on the grave 
of a loved one will forever mean the resurrection in the 
spring from the symbolic death of winter. Also, this saint 
was referred to as ‘the most sweet flower of Narbonne’. 


In this Sebastian 
from 2013, we see 
the branches of the 
tree, to which he 
was tied, piercing 
the body of the 
saint, whose 
pugnacious facial 
expression is one 
of defiance in this 
arrow-less ordeal. 


Collection Unknown. 


Referencing past art styles will always be with us, particularly when 
the art in question is figurative, which we can all appreciate. Cubism 
is unlikely to enjoy a come-back, but Neo-Surrealism flourishes. 
There is a contemporary Italian artist, who combines gorgeously 
figurative imagery with a touch of the surreal, drawing us ever 
deeper into his fine paintings, including his visions of Sebastian. 


His name is Roberto Ferri and he was born in 1978 in the southern 
Italian city of Taranto, where his initial art studies began, before 
moving to Rome in 1999. It was there that he graduated with honours 
from the Academy of Fine Arts in 2006. Ferri is sometimes described 
as the ‘New Caravaggio’, which, although intended as a compliment, 
is rather unfair, since his work is uniquely brilliant. If the intention is to 
mark him out as another genius of Italian art, then a master he 
certainly is, especially with the human form that occupies so many of 
his virtuoso paintings. Those shown here depicting Sebastian, are 
each uniquely original in concept, owing little to earlier artists’ work. 


Since this exposition of the visual story of Sebastian has also 
manifested the Cult of Youth, it is appropriate to reflect on the 2017 
Ferri painting below of Narcissus — the archetypal beautiful youth. 


Collection Unknown. 
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Collection Unknown. 


Private Collection. 


The beautiful 
youth again as 
Sebastian, with 
just a hint of 
the feminine. 
Giorgio Dante 
achieves a 
stunning 
version of the 
saint, snared 
by the arrows 
that seem to 
form part of the 
architectural 
setting itself. 


The mythology surrounding Narcissus has enchanted artists for 
many centuries, the familar theme of his seeing his reflection and 
falling in love with himself being just that — familiar. Roberto Ferri 
paints him with his eyes shrouded, almost denying Narcissus that 
inevitable fate, thereby sparing the youth his melancholy destiny. 


Meanwhile, another kindred spirit in the contemporary figurative art 
scene in Rome today, also adds intrigue and mystery to the subject. 
Pictured below is his take on Narcissus (2020), the work of Giorgio 
Dante, who was born in 1982 and graduated from Rome’s Academy 
of Fine Arts in 2006; the same year as Roberto Ferri. Both artists 
centre on the reflective theme of 
the Narcissus myth, with Dante 
featuring the contradictory 
nature of fire and water, as the 
illuminating flame draws the 
beautiful youth’s imago. The 
flame represents the passion of 
love that Narcissus felt towards 
the fleeting reflection of himself, 
soon to be extinguished as truth 
dawns in his ruptured psyche. 


So often, those many artists of 
the Neoclassical persuasion 
focused on the encounter 
between Narcissus and the 
doomed young girl Echo, who, 
falling in love with the youth, is 
repulsed by him. She faded out of physical existence into a repetitive 
sonic lament amid the landscape. 


Less often portrayed — for obvious reasons — is the gay aspect of the 
Narcissus myth, which concerns a young man named Ameinias, who 
also fell in love with the beautiful youth. Like Echo, he too was rejected 
by Narcissus and committed suicide as a result. Before expiring he 
prayed to the goddess of retribution, Nemesis, to avenge the pain of 
rejection, and it was she who caused Narcissus to fall hopelessly in 
love with the one he could not possess — himself. And so failure 
consumed him for a love that echoed his ego into a state of hubris. 
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Private Collection. 


““1f looks could kill! 7? 


That is the potential impact of this painting by Giorgio 
Dante, simply entitled Study of a Young Man's Face 
(2011). Could this youth be another Narcissus? In this 
moody image, we have that ‘look’ which Tadzio exchanged 
with Aschenbach, and it did ultimately kill. But it is the 
seeing — rather than the looking — which is the potential 
killer. Aschenbach projected so much onto that innocent 
youth in Venice, thoughts and desires held within the 
darker side of the psyche: the emotive unconscious 
where even angels may not tread. 


Mann’s Venetian interlude was a variation on the myth of 
Narcissus — a tale of impossible love. Shakespeare 
explored this theme in his Romeo and Juliet. 


“CAV En 1 . 
THE GLORIOUS FIFTEENTH. 


Our St. Sebastian, “ And now, ladies and gentlemen, after these refreshing preliminaries, 
let us get to business.” [July 10, 19124 


2009 


Hollywood movie 
actor, Tom Cruise is 
Sebastianised for this 
cover of the magazine 
Radar. The designer 
who came up with the 
Muhammad Ali cover 
for Esquire (far right), 
George Lois, also went 
for the same idea yet 
again. 


Sebastian’s expression among artists continues, some in serious art- 
works of merit, others less so. On those marketplace websites that sell 
the work of contemporary artists, all too often the ‘Sebastians’ on sale 
are little more than plastic cliches, aimed squarely at the ‘gay market’. 
Sometimes they are simply soft porn imagery, devoid of the once 
potent nature of this saint. Meaning has become commercialised to 
the point of becoming meaningless. And such are the times in which 
we now live, that Sebastian has been reduced to the fatuous images 
we see on this page. 


Disguised as a modern day celebrity, he has also been exploited for 
advertising, particularly in publications. Even a talented cartoonist like 
Leonard Raven-Hill (1867-1942), at the British magazine Punch, 
found the saint’s arrow experience a fit subject for a political statement 
about the foundations of Britain’s Welfare State system. When the 
Prime Minister of the day, David Lloyd George, was launching the 
National Insurance Act, the magazine’s issue in July 1912 featured 
him confronting the arrows of his critics, who opposed these and other, 
similar reforms. The caption to the cartoon (left) refers to the Prime 
Minister as ‘Our St. Sebastian’. 


We might reasonably enquire, why Sebastian? The answer rests in the 
matter of ‘faith’, or more specifically in ‘belief’ in what is being done for 
the betterment of people. For the saint it was Christianity — as opposed 
to paganism — while for this politician it was a case of initiating well- 
intentioned improvements in the social and economic welfare of UK 
citizens. Incredibly, some opposed the legislative changes. 


It gets harder to ‘explain’ when we consider more recent magazines, 
featuring well-known ‘personalities’ in Sebastian mode. The Esquire 
magazine cover from 1968 features what is described as ‘The Passion 
of Muhammad Ali’, probably one of the most famous boxers of all time. 
The concept was developed by photographer Carl Fischer, in whose 
New York City studio the image was created. The story goes that Ali, 
a practising muslim, was doubtful about being portrayed as a Christian 
saint, but a quick phone call to a leading figure in America’s Islamic 
community got the go-ahead. Over forty years later, the British 
comedy genius, Ricky Gervais, was subjected to the same treatment. 
Why three popular personalities should appear in this guise is one of 
life’s mysteries — just like Sebastian’s endurance through time. 
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And now, in the 2020s, artists world-wide continue to find this saint’s 
story an inspiring one, as this fairly random selection illustrates. They 
are each taken from websites, where these individual pictures are for 
sale to the public. 


Some have a rather pastiche approach, presenting a reinvention of 

Guido Reni and his contemporaries. Others express originality of 

concept, taking the idea of Sebastian and his arrow experience into a 

contemporary realm. Like the centuries of artists before them, none 

Luigi Francischello — portray the saint's final martyrdom by being battered to death, but like 
aly Debussy and his team that fate just lacked dramatic appeal. 


Jean-Manuel Duvivier 
— Belgium. 


Veronika Vorontsova — 
Czech Replublic. 


John Webster — USA. 


David Derr — USA. 


Patrick Delaunay 
— France. 


Maureen OKeefe 


George Redzek — — USA. 


Serbia. 


Mattia Papp — 


Michael Price — USA. Netherlands. 


Kacper Piskorowski — 
Poland. 
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Collection Currently Unknown. 


A Sebastian by Andrea del Brescianino (c.1485-c.1545), 
also known as del Piccinelli, who was working mainly in 
Siena. Along with his brother Raffaello, also a painter, 
they were known as the ‘Brescianini of Siena’, and they 
concentrated on religious artworks, particularly altarpieces. 


Once again, we are presented with a feminised Sebastian. 


Boys will be boys? 


Sebastian is definitely here to stay. After all, ‘personalities’ have been 
Sebastianised endlessly for centuries, with the sons of the nobility 
clutching their arrows. All it really took was a single arrow to infuse 
their own personality, a single-minded gesture. 


Perhaps the mirror belonging to Narcissus is culturally embedded to 
such a depth in our psychology, that we too are destined to look but 
not see. For the male, the female within — Jung’s ‘anima’ — seeks the 
expression of the balance of the psyche, the Alchemical Marriage that 
once haunted the minds of Hermetic Philosophers. And no small 
number of queer men. 
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Collection Royal Museums of Fine Arts, Brussels. 


This portrait is generally thought to be of Antoine, who 
was the Count of La Roche and illegitimate son of Phillip 
‘the Good’, Duke of Burgundy. He holds an arrow to his 
heart in this painting, from 1460, by the Netherlandish 
artist, Rogier van der Weyden (c. 1400-1464). This 
artist's workload also consisted mostly of religious 
subjects, but his other portraits were also of fine quality. 


Was the painting sent to his lover, to denote being 
smitten in the heart by Cupid’s arrow? Perhaps he just 
fancied the Sebastian treatment on canvas, hoping the 
saint could keep the plague at bay. 


A more prosaic, and somewhat dubious explanation, may 
be that, he is not this Antoine, but rather a portrait of 
another noble, whose father was killed by an arrow 
through the heart during a battle in Portugal. 
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